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For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS. 





BY ELEANOR W. F. BATES. 





There was no doubt or danger, 
When shepherds kept their sheep 
Near to a Syrian manger 
Where lay a child asleep; 
Yes, in a nest of perfumed hay, 
A rosy, smiling baby lay. 


The deep sky curved above him, 
And came a heavenly throng; 
All nature seemed to love him, 
While thrilled the angels’ song: 
‘Peace and goodwill to all the earth! 
Glad tidings come with Jesus’ birth.” 


Wise men and kings bent humbly 
To pay obeisance then, 

While mild-eyed oxen dumbly 
Stared from their neighboring pen, 

And a great star with golden glow 

Shone in the east, long, long ago. 


And still that bright star’s glory 
Shines on us from above, 
And wise men tell the story 
At Christmas of God’s love, 
And children know it was for them 
The baby came to Bethlehem. 








>? o-— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 








Hurrah for Idaho! The following tele- 
grams speak for themselves: 


Borse, [paAnHo, Dec. 12, 1896. 
To Woman’s Journal, Boston: Idaho Su- 
preme Court decided woman suffrage amend- 
ment a part of the Constitution. 
Mrs. N. M. Rvuick. 
Sarina, Kan., Dec. 12, 1896. 
To H. B. Blackwell, 3 Park Street, Boston: 
Supreme Court decision makes Idaho our 
fourth star. Tell Bishop Doane we progress. 
Laura M. JOHNS. 


-_--— — 








Woman suffragists never had so much 
cause for a merry Christmas as they have 
this year. The granting of full suffrage 
to the women of two States within one 
year is unprecedented in the history of 
the equal rights movement. 





-_- 


Notice the article in another column on 
the Equal Suffrage Calendar. The calen- 
dar is exceptionally pretty and tasteful. 
Every one who has seen it praises it. All 
suffragists ought to buy it for themselves, 
and also to send copies to their friends. 


>? 


State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion Stanley, of Topeka, Kan., learns 
that at the recent election twenty coun- 
ties of Kansas elected women county 
superintendents of schools, as follows: 
Chase, Sadie P. Grisham; Clark, Julia A. 
Crane; Cloud, Mary L. Brierly; Cowley, 
Julia B. King; Finney, Ollie B. Mullins; 
Gray, Mollie Land; Greeley, Mary E. 
Wells; Hodgeman, Carol E. Reed; John- 
s0n, Edith Barnett; Kearney, Tilley E. 
Davis; Labette, Hattie Ham; Meade, 
Jennie Kessler; Miami, Lizzie W. Boyle; 
Neosho, Elizabeth Frazier; Pawnee, Carrie 





! 
Hall; Republic, Lucy Howard; Seward, | trious cultivation of the acres that have 


Kate B. Saunders; Stanton, Viah M. Cross; 
Woodson, Lucy Ellis; Wyandotte, Melinda 
T. Clark. 


-_-—— 


BEAUTIFUL WOMAN SUFFRAGE CALEN- 
DARS. 





To the Friends of Woman Suffrage Everywhere: 
It is a popular fad this year to give cal- 
endars for Christmas and New Year's 
gifts. The stores are full of them. They 
range in price from 25 cents to $10. No 
house ever had too many calendars, and 
the fad for once is in line with usefulness. 
The National American Organization 
Committee has a calendar, prettier than 
any other calendar of similar price. It is 
much more artistic than that of last year, 
and cannot fail to please the most fastidi- 
ous. It consists of six cards printed on 
both sides, so that each month has the 
face of a whole card. They are hung by 
a yellow cord, so that each month may be 
turned as it passes by and the next one 
comes to view. They are printed in brown, 
on deep cream cardboard. The upper 
part of each card contains an oval portrait 
of a pioneer suffragist, set ina framework 
of conventional sunflowers. These por- 
traits are twelve in number, and men and 
women alternate through the year. 

January carries our honored president 
and leader, Susan B, Anthony; February, 
America’s grandest reformer, Wendell 
Phillips; March, the sweet Quaker 
preacher, Lucretia Mott; April, America’s 
favorite poet and stanch suffragist, John 
Greenleaf Whittier; May, blessed Lucy 
Stone; June, the only man who has de- 
voted his life to woman suffrage, Henry 
B. Blackwell; July, the author of Amer- 
ica’s Battle Hymn, Julia Ward Howe; 
August, our greatest philosopher, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson; September, a woman 
whose name can never be erased from the 
records of our century, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe; October, the reformer, patriot and 
leader, Wm. Lloyd Garrison; November, 
the indomitable Elizabeth Cady Stanton; 
December, the finished orator, writer and 
statesman, George William Curtis. Was 
ever a movement favored with a grander 
coterie of leaders? 

Suffragists, we ask you to be in the 
fashion and send calendars to your friends 
this year. Give a portion of the profit of 
your Christmas buying to the suffrage 
cause. Our committee have performed a 
truly great work this year. We may 
justly claim the result in Idaho as the 
fruit of our labors, for the money which 
carried on their campaign was furnished 
by our committee. We are now in need 
of money to meet our obligations and 
close our accounts for the year. 

The calendars will be faithfully mailed in 
safety envelopes to any address you wish; 
and, if desired, we will insert your card, 
so that they may be mailed to your 
friends direct from our office. They will 
be sent postpaid for 25 cents. If you be- 
lieve in suffrage, help the work which 
will bring suffrage. 

Send in your orders to Carrie Chapman- 
Catt, 106 World Building, New York. 

CARRIE CHAPMAN-CATT. 


—_- 


VACANT LAND FOR THE UNEMPLOYED. 

111 Broapway, N. Y., Dec. 14, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A writer in Gossip says that mankind, 
under our social system, tends to bunch 
too much in the big industrial ceatres, 
and to forget that the fundamental source 
of wealth and sustenance is the ground. 

That is the fundamental difficulty which 
philanthropists encounter, and which 
makes charity ineffective. For charity 
must necessarily be administered most in 
the great cities; and making the cities 
still more desirable as residences, besides 
providing a refuge for those who come in 
from the country to take their chances, 
more and more draws away the people 
from the country to the towns. In addi- 
tion to this, the charity that helps men, 
without enabling them to help themselves, 
is at best a temporary alleviation, and, if 
continued, is as destructive to the individ- 
ual as it is burdensome to the community. 

A collateral difficulty arises from un- 
employed lands themselves, which should 
be covered by the people now thronging 
the towns. If the men who are in need of 
work could be first taught and then al- 
lowed to get to the land that is in need of 
cultivation, we should reclaim a portion 
of the low-lying lands now dangerous in 
times of flood. Lands that are tilled 
absorb rainfalls, and distribute superflu- 
ous moisture throughout the ground al- 
most as well as forest lands. The indus- 





been shorn of timber would prove a bene- 
fit to the whole State by aiding to a ma- 
terial extent in regulating the water flow 
in the streams. 

This restoration of the people to the 
soil clearly cannot be done by govern- 
ment on a sufficiently extensive scale to 
materially affect climatic conditions, with- 
out a socialistic extension of government 
functions; neither can government under- 
take to provideemployment. The experi- 
ment of the cultivation of vacant land by 
the unemployed, seems, however to point 
a way out of both difficulties. 

It is not generally known that this 
double relief has been in practice in Ger- 
many for some years. There it is con- 
fined to men with large families. Only 
one-tenth of an acre is given to each 
family, and the whole system is under 
the efticient though burdenscme manage- 
ment which German paternalism secures. 
They give away the seed, generally pota- 
toes, but workers are free to raise any- 
thing else except flowers. Abandonment 
or neglect of the plotsis almost unknown. 

In 1892 there were 2,700 plots in the 
outskirts of Berlin, covering altogether 
270 acres, a space half as large as Central 
Park, New York. On these, over eleven 
thousand childen helped their parents by 
weeding, picking off insects and doing 
other light work, whilst they learned the 
business of farming. That seems more 
practical than fresh-air funds. 

Such a work on a large scale is pre- 
eminently practicable in the United States, 
on account of the immense areas of unused 
land adjoining our great centres, like the 
annexed district of New York City. 

We made a beginning on this two years 
ago in New York. After finding that 
almost every form of charity did at least 
some mischief, and that most of them did 
much mischief (as is shown in the tract 
on “The Disease of Charity,” which will 
be sent free to any one who sends a stamp 
to the author of this paper), the Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor in New York took up the cultiva- 
tion of vacant land by the unemployed. 

Its farm is not far from North Beach and 
Bowery Bay. Here men and women work 
for a certain number of days to pay for 
the tools and seed furnished them by the 
Association, and the products of this farm 
are given by the Association to the poor, 
or else are sent to their fresh-air homes 
on Coney Island. The crops here are in 
first-class condition, and all are well sat- 
isfied both with the farms that are worked 
by the men and women for themselves, 
and with those which are worked in the 
interest of the Association. 

The Association now urges that the 
cultivation of vacant lots by the unem- 
ployed be put in practice in villages also 
during the coming spring, no matter on 
how small a scale. It is important that 
the unemployed should leave the cities 
with the spring weather, and be offered 
employment in the small towns where 
they start out, before they have become 
demoralized by a nomadic life. A copy 
of a magazine containing the history and 
plans of the work will be mailed free to 
any who send their names to 105 East 
22d Street, New York. It is sufficient, 
therefore, for the present to say that any 
land will do for such cultivation, provided 
street sweepings or other fertilizers can 
be dumped upon it during the winter. 
The charities should send applicants who 
want work. The ground should be staked 
off into plots not exceeding half an acre. 
A skilful farmer should be on hand and 
instruct the men in planting. Seed should 
be furnished free to those unable to pay 
for it; and the rough plowing should be 
done. The people themselves will attend 
to the rest. For all this the applicants 
should pay by work upon a small plot of 
ground reserved for the use of the com- 
mittee. This plot will repay a consider- 
able part of the expenditure needed to 
start. 

A beginning should at once be made in 
every town, in order both to relieve the 
poor and to teach the rich. Mayor Jewett, 
of Buffalo, found one woman who, in two 
successive years, had drawn $80 and $82 
worth of provisions from the city poor 
fund. She was assigned a lot of land last 
summer, and in consequence, during the 
last winter, she needed only $6.79 worth 
of groceries. 

It is not too much to say that this 
cultivation of vacant lots by the un- 
employed, and the splendid results which 
it has given, show that the first charity 
and the first social reform is to get the 
land back to the people. Botton HALL. 





FROM MASSACHUSETTS TO TURKEY. co NCE R N I N G Ww OMEN : 


Dr. Mary Putnam-Jacobi, of New York, 
lately read a noteworthy paper before the 


| 
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Mrs. LAURA M. Jonwns, in another 


League for Political Education, entitled | ©°!"™n, gives an interesting account of 


“From Massachusetts to Turkey.’’ 
said, in part: 

He who, reversing the course of empire, 
traverses the civilized world from West 
to East, can hardly remain convinced that 
the social position and capacities of women 
are invariable functions of an immutable 
nature. On the contrary, he will find 
himself proceeding along a sliding scale of 


feminine circumstances whose degrees ap- | 


proximate pretty closely to geographical 
degrees of latitude and longitude, and 
seem, moreover, to depend upon little else 
than these. Thus, near to the Pacific 
coast in Wyoming, he will note that 
women enjoy at least a nominal equality 
with men, They have the same political 
rights, are invited to the same responsi- 
bilities, and in all official positions, as 
public school teaching, which they occupy, 
are paid the same salaries. In the east- 
ern section of the West, women have lost, 
or have not attained political equality and 
the right of suffrage. Yet they share 
largely in the public life of municipalities. 
They hold positions on public boards, 
They divided the direction of the World’s 
Fair. They are admitted on equal terms 
to State universities. The latter privilege 
persists even to the western end of the 
State of New York, but has become con- 
siderably modified at its eastern extrem- 
ity. At Cornell University is coéducation 
—at Columbia, a feminine annex. This 
again changes in crossing the State line 
into Massachusetis, where Harvard, stif- 
fened by the East winds, contests every 
inch of the road, and is horror-stricken at 
concessions which Columbia has long ago 
yielded with generous grace. Correla- 
tively, though women throng the avenues 
of industrial life, their salaries are inferior. 
Though their relative numbers are so 
great, the fact seems to inspire them less 
with courage than with timidity—fear, 
perhaps, of diminished chances. Women 
in herds are more apt to behave like cows 
than like buffalos, 

Crossing the ocean till we strike the 
meridian of Greenwich at our own lati- 
tude, the sudden drop from even Massa- 
chusetts to Spain is startling. But even 
in France the change is sufficiently marked. 
Of political rights, not even a question, 
and even ordinary civil rights are greatly 
abridged in the land of the Salic law. A 
woman cannot be a legal witness to the 
birth of her own children. In business, 
legal restrictions, based on the inferiority 
of her sex, hamper her at every turn, and 
the proposition to entrust her with public 
school teaching was, at least within a few 
years, rejected as chimerical in the ex- 
treme. 

It is at this meridian, or even a little to 
the West of it, in the Iberian peninsula, 
that restraints on personal liberty first 
appear, and girls, or even all unmarried 
women of almost any age, are forbidden 
to walk the streets alone. Eastward of 
the Rhine, this kind of disability dimin- 
ishes, and the dominant sex shows a 
generous willingness to accord the right 
to labor to women, in all pursuits which 
are not too lucrative or too honorable. 
From these, women are forcibly excluded, 
on the ground that, owing to the funda- 
mental inferiority of their capacities, per- 
mission to engage in difficult or intellec- 
tual work could only entail cruel disap- 
pointments, from which women must be 
preserved by the solicitude of a paternal 
State. 

In Italy also women are still children. 
In Greece the Oriental influence begins to 
be distinctly felt. Men are employed as 
cooks because, during the period of Turk- 
ish rule, women could not be allowed to 
appear in the market-place, and the cus- 
tom still holds. In Athens, pallid girls 
remain secluded in their houses till sunset, 
when they are promenaded by their gov- 
ernesses. Outside of Athens the women 
never appear on the streets, but work in- 
dustriously in the fields, bare-legged, but 
with Oriental veils drawn over mouth and 
chin. The seclusion which was the habit 
of antique Athens persists; and if Sparta 
to-day revives her own opposite traditions, 
it is by opening silk mills, where the 
machinery is operated by a crank turned 
by the arm of a woman. The recent real- 
ization of theoretic right to education, 
from the primary school to the university, 
threatens ultimate changes in the social 
position of the Greek women, but these 
changes are yet to come. And for women 
all change ceases on the western shore of 
the AZgean Sea. Eastward, in Turkey, 
the antique ideal prevails as perfectly as 
if Europe were a thousand miles away. 

No house so poor that its windows are 
not covered with close-meshed jalousies, 
through which alone the women of the 
harem may peep down into the street. 
Harem, whether it contains one wife or all 
the four permitted by the Prophet. The 
practical prevalence of monogamy, based 
upon either economic or sentimental mo- 
tives; the liberal permission to married 
women to promenade the streets when 
properly veiled ; the diffused instruction in 
French which pervades the wealthier 
classes, have not altered the essence of 
the situation. On the surface exist many 
grades of distinction, curiously symbolized 
by the varieties of veiling; the transparent 
gauze, which coquettishly reveals more 


(Continued on Second Page,) 





She | the Idaho campaign, in which she took 


part, and explains the grounds on which 
the suffrage amendment was attacked and 
defended in the courts 

Miss MARY FreENCH FIELD, a daughter 
of the late Eugene Field, was stopped by 
a footpad the other night. When he de- 
manded her money, she did not give it to 
him, neither did she scream. She simply 
lifted her umbrella and threatened to 
punch his eyes out. That settled it. 


Mrs. Herman Davis, of New York, 
has ridden her wheel over the great St. 
Bernard Pass. She is said to be the first 
woman who has accomplished this diffi- 
cult and picturesque bit of riding, and not 
many men can duplicate it. Accompanied 
by her husband, she travelled 2,000 miles 
on her wheel during her summer vacation 
in Europe, making between sixty and 
sixty-five miles a day. 

Miss CAROLINE VAN PATTON writes 
from Japan: ‘Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop 
passed through here (Fukuoka) on her 
way to England via Corea. The day was 
her fifty-fifth birthday. She is-not at 
all well, having suffered severely in her 
recent journeys through Corea and China, 
but hopes, after publishing her book on 
Corea, to return again to the Orient. She 
is an excellent photographer, and takes 
photographs everywhere, which she pur- 
poses to sell in aid of medical missions. 
Mrs. Bishop travelled in Armenia three or 
four years ago, and reported in England 
what she had seen. Thereupon she was 
officially notified that she could never 
again set foot in Turkish domains.” 

Mrs. RACHEL Foster AVERY, while at- 
tending the recent executive meeting of 
the Woman’s National Council in Boston 
was described by some of the papers as a 
woman worth three and a half million 
dollars. A few years ago, Mrs. Avery 
had abundant means, and gave liberally 
to the suffrage cause. A few years hence, 
she is likely to have abundant means 
again, and will then no doubt contribute 
with her usual generosity. But we have 
the best authority for saying that, through 
certain business complications, Mrs. Avery 
is at present the reverse of rich. The 
newspaper report about her millions, by 
which many women would have been 
flattered, has been a cause of sorrow to 
her, as it has brought her many applica- 
tions to which she is quite unable to 
respond, 

Mrs. LucinpDA H. STONE, whose pioneer 
work in Michigan along suffrage, educa- 
tional, journalistic and club lines, has been 
referred to frequently in these columns, 
is spending the winter in Washington, 
D.C.,, the honored guest of a former pupil, 
Mrs. Blount, who is prominent in club 
and intellectual life in that city. Ina 
letter to the Charlotte (Mich.) Tribune, 
Mrs. Stone writes interestingly of dis- 
tinguished persons she has recently met, 
and says: ‘There was Mrs. Warren, wife 
of Senator Warren of Wyoming, with 
whom I had a very interesting conversa- 
tion on the Wyoming subject, woman suf- 
frage, in which she is an enthusiastic be- 
liever. She is a fine-looking woman and 
very interesting; a serious, earnest woman, 
who talks because she has something to 
say; believes in woman suffrage because 
she believes in women—that they are the 
mother-heart of the nation, and just as 
necessary to it as the individual heart is 
to the individual person.”’ 

Miss Mona BuRkows, a young teacher 
in the Home for Feeble-Minded Children, 
Vineland, N. J., rescued a boy of fourteen 
from the flames when the Home was de- 
stroyed by fire a few days ago. She had 
helped to guide the children out of the 
blazing Home, and, discovering that the 
boy had been forgotten in his room, she 
dashed into the building, ascended to his 
room, and, by main force and against his 
will, carried him into the open air. In 
performing this heroic feat, Miss Bur- 
rows was seriously injured, and is now 
under the care of a physician. The New- 
ark Advertiser says: ‘‘Hervism of men is 
recognized and rewarded by the National, 
State and municipal Governments. The 
Federal Government gives medals to life- 
savers, and has a host of pensioners on its 
rolls. The State has voted medals and 
pensions for heroic acts or injuries re- 
ceived in the performance of duty. Munic- 
ipalities have their methods of rewarding 
heroism in men. The State of New Jer- 
sey has the opportunity now to honor 
heroism in women.”’ 
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than it conceals; the nun-like band drawn 
over hair and chin, but leaving the face 
bare; the thicker veil, with spaces for the 
eyes; finally the heavy black that effect- 
ively hides all personality which might 
have escaped the formless mantle. All 
these permitted variations seem to mark 
so many shades of orthodoxy. The inno- 
vating party of the Young Turkey pro- 
poses monogamy, female education, and 
complete unveiling, as the correlative of 
political reforms, but the latter, of course, 
pass far above the heads of the women, 
and the mass of the twenty-six million 
souls of the Turkish Empire remains 
strictly orthodox. The conservative in- 
stinct for the bienséances, which in New 
York and Massachusetts expends itself in 
protests against woman suffrage, in Con- 
stantinople finds scope in the question of 
the veil and the feredje, or mantle. In both 
cases the women themselves constitute the 
bulk of the conservative forces, and so 
rejoice in their own limitations that they 
could not fairly be considered as op- 
pressed. “For liberty,’ said John Locke, 
‘consists in the ability to act in accord- 
ance with one’s own judgment.’”’ From 
time to time, however, the traveller de- 
tects behind the jalousies the face of some 
young girl, whose brilliant eyes and vivid 
gestures suggest a strain of paternal in- 
heritance from a Pasha of force and 
ability, which, in the daughter, has not 
become completely submerged by the 
maternal passivity. ‘There is a young 
creature straining at the leash, panting in 
the gilded cage, eating out her heart with 
the eternal ennui of the Oriental harem— 
no less a prison when it is most luxuri- 
ously a palace. 

On Friday the Sultan goes in state to 
say his prayers at the Mosque. Three 
thousand soldiers, trained by the military 
science of Germany, are drawn up along 
the street and square. Earth from Mecca 
is scattered over the ground upon which 
the horses of the Sultan must tread. About 
half an hour before he appears four car- 
riages emerge from the gates of the palace 
grounds, drive down the street, enter the 
enclosure around the Mosque, and pause 
on one side of the driveway, where they 
remain waiting, each guarded by a gigan- 
tic black eunuch. The carriages are nearly 
closed, but sufficient opening is left to 
enable the spectator to distinguish a mass 
of delicate silks, a form of lovely colors 
breaking upon the open windows. If only 
there were nothing behind or within the 
silks! But there are. There are the 
dozen or more wives of the Sultan, who 
are thus paraded, with decorous reserve, 
among his splendid troops and his train 
of led horses—paraded as his possessions, 
but forbidden as a blasphemy to enter the 
Mosque or to share his devotions, com- 
pelled, until the Sultan shall have himself 
entered the house of God and prayed and 
returned again, to wait in the sun, in their 
stifling carriages, under the incredible 
insolence of the eunuch guard! These 
poor queens of the royal Turkish house- 
hold are the concentrated expression of 
the mildest faith of women when aban- 
doned—as is no longer possible in any 
part of the European world—to a régime 
of absolute masculine supremacy ! 

If my imaginary traveller should have 
left Wyoming on the Tuesday of a Presi- 
dential election, and reached Constanti- 
nople on a Friday, in time to witness this 
famous ceremony of the Sultan’s weekly 
visit to the Mosque, might he not be par- 
doned for doubting whether the female 
half of the crowds he saw really belonged 
to the same animal species? Between the 
Western rancher and the Turkish grena- 
dier many resemblances would be detected 
beneath all the differentiation. But be- 
tween the Western woman and the Oriental 
wife, what shade of affinity? 

On this account, formule based upon a 
presumed uniformity of character among 
women, uniformity that should reappear 
in the most different conditions of time 
or place, may justly be questioned. Never- 
theless, events occasionally occur which 
do seem to indicate that although women 
be not everywhere and at all times like 
each other, they must always be very dif 
ferent from men. Such an occurrence is the 
referendum held last November in Massa- 
chusetts on the question of woman suffrage. 


Dr. Putnam - Jacobi recapitulates the 
large number of women who did not take 
enough interest in the question to vote 
upon it, and continues: 


This singular attitude of abstention was 
all the more striking from its contrast 
with some nearly contemporary incidents 
which were taking place in the Eastern 
Hemisphere. You remember that the 
English invasion of the Transvaal, in 
South Africa, was due to the fact that 
English settlers were excluded by the 
Dutch from their proportionate share in 
the political control of the colony. A 
residence of fifteen years was required 
even for the right of suffrage, and all 
further rights were practically denied. 

I do not find that any special complaint 
was brought against the administration 
of the Dutch rulers. Perhaps the day 
will come when South African Europeans 
will look back to this oligarchical period, 
as Mr. Lecky does to the English govern- 
ment between 1832 and 1867, and pro- 
nounce it to have been the best conceivable 
government for all the purposes for which 
governments are established. But at 
present, the exclusion of large bodies of 
citizens from even the minimum share in 
this government, was considered a very 
real grievance. English newspapers de- 
clared that whatever guilt would be estab- 
lished against Dr. Jameson at his forth- 
coming trial, this grievance of political 
nonentity was something which no con- 
siderable body of free Englishmen could 
possibly be expected to put up with. 

In the same half year, several hundred 
thousand Massachusetts women, pre- 


sumably free born and free bred, declared 





tacitly, that for them political nonentity 
was no grievance. 

This certainly seems to imply a pro- 
found difference of view and feeling be- 
tween men and women, or, should we not 
more accurately say, between Englishmen 
in the Transvaal and American women in 
Massachusetts? Must we also say that 
the reply finally settles the question of 
the political claims of women, and leaves 
the agitation for the suffrage to expire 
like a breeze in a vacuum? Must we 
admit, because such a large number of 
women have shown themselves to be, for 
the moment, indifferent to political ques- 
tions, that therefore the political sphere 
is something profoundly alien to the na- 
ture of woman, and that the effort to force 
them into it is a morbid craze, doomed to 
speedy extinction and failure? 

Yes, we may say all these things if we 
will similarly admit that the enthusiastic 
abnegation of the right of private judg- 
ment on the part of many millions of 
devout Catholics ought to arrest all at- 
tempts to invigorate their intelligence, 
Yes, if we also hold that the cheerful 
submission of many million of Russian 
peasants to the autocracy of their ‘Little 
Father,” the Czar, ought to paralyze all 
efforts to change a gigantic despotism, 
and force an immense population out of a 
passivity that seems to suit them. 

It is always difficult for any class of 
people to learn to conceive or desire a 
larger range of thought or action when 
they have once become thoroughly ad- 
justed to smaller frameworks. The desire 
to know more, to be more, to act more 
energetically and on a larger sale, is an 
expression of vitality beyond the average 
of the class. It must be the expression 
of the minority—of the agitating handful. 
To all protests of the acquiescent majority 
who may declare, ‘‘Let us alone, we are 
well enough off as we are, we will not 
stir,’ the minority is compelled to reply, 
“But you must!” 

“This is what the sharp edge of the 
axe says to the broad back; what the thin 
edge of the wedge says to the large base; 
what the navigator who rounds the Cape 
of Good Hope says to the merchant fleets 
that are constrained to follow and escape 
from the safe limits of the Mediterranean. 

The 861 women who in Massachusetts 
recorded themselves as opposed to woman 
suffrage —voting once only for the purpose 
of annihilating all future opportunity to 
vote—probably would not admit that they 
choose a smaller thing in preference to a 
larger. They claim, so far as we can 
ascertain, that they recognize a_ per- 
manent demarcation in society between 
the functions of those who concern them- 
selves with private life and of those who 
are charged with the responsibility of 
public affairs. The one is as important 
as the other, but is so radically different 
from the other as to require a special sex 
for its special service. Thus the women 
are needed for private interests, the men 
for public concerns. This view would be 
plausible were it possible; were it true 
that men had no practical interest in pri- 
vate life, or that public interests did not 
at every turn intersect, influence and con- 
trol the private life of women. It is pos- 
sible to prevent women from sharing in 
these larger interests. Experience shows 
that it is possible so to train women that 
they shall not even think anything about 
them, that their very capacity for inde- 
pendent thought shall be atrophied 
through disuse or non-development. This 
is practically possible; but it is impossible 
to prove that such training is not injurious 
and absurd. 

So malleable are women to social pres- 
sure, that it has been further possible not 
only for men to assert that their citizen- 
ship would prove an injury to the State, 
but for these same men to persuade 
women to agree with them, and to de- 
nounce their own enfranchisement in 
order to prove their own zeal for the pub- 
lic welfare. It seems to me that the tradi- 
tional self-abnegation of women could 
hardly further go. In theory it even 
exceeds the suttee sacrifice of the Hindoo 
widow. 

(To be continued.) 
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WOMEN LAW STUDENTS. 





The women students in the law school 
of the New York University are consider- 
ing the question: “In Time of War 
Should Women Come to the Front and 
Carry Arms?” Daniel Webster Blumen- 
thal, editor of the University Item, and a 
member of the senior class, has offered a 
gold medal for the best essay on this sub- 
ject. There are fifteen women in the 
senior law class, and about twenty-five in 
the junior law class. Essays are expected 
from nearly all of them, including Mrs. 
Baright and Miss Lally, of New York, 
and the Misses Ellis and Miss Beatrice 
Maybaum, of Newark, N. J. Editor Blu- 
menthal will invite Professor Franklin Rus- 
sell, Professor Tiederman and Dean Ash- 
ley to determine which is the best essay. 

Miss Octavia Williams Bates, of Detroit, 
Mich., enjoys the unique distinction of 
being president of the post-gradvate law 
class of the University af Michigan. The 
honor is the greater as the law class to 
graduate this school year will be the first 
to complete the new four years’ course. 
The presidency of the law classes is as 
eagerly sought as any political office. 
There are but three or four women in the 
law department, and Miss Bates is leader 
of the coterie. She has been honored 
before by minor offices in her class. Her 
present experience at the university is 
not her first. She was one of the first 
women to enter, and in 1877 she took the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. Regarding 
her first experience, Miss Bates has said: 





“When I entered the university, as the 
higher education of women was still in 
its experimental stage, I anticipated a 
great deal that would be difficult and hard 
to bear; but, having determined to secure 
a thorough education, I nerved myself to 
endure all things to that end.’’ She says 
that she soon found herself having a good 
time. She is taking the law course, not 
with the idea of practising law, but that 
she may be able to disentangle legal knots 
in her own business, and may be able to 
put her knowledge to use in the interest 
of women. Miss Bates has been presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Club of Detroit, has 
been a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Association for the Advancement of 
Women, and a member of the Board of 
Directors of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 


A RUSSIAN PIONEER. 

A little Russian book has come to me, 
containing sketches, by different pens, of 
the life of Miss Stasova, who for many 
years was the director of the St. Peters- 
burg Higher Courses for Women, or as 
we should say, the St. Petersburg Wo- 
man’s College. This book reminds me of 
a pleasant autumn afternoon spent in 
visiting the college, the only one of its 
kind now remaining in Russia. It is 
situated on the Vassilievsky Island, near 
the University of St. Petersburg. Under 
Miss Stasova the course was very high, 
and the lectures were given by the best 
professors in the University. Since then, 
the course h:s been a good deal cut down, 
especially in the scientific department. A 
new hall has just been erected, scrupu- 
lously neat and well-appointed, from the 
kitchen with its white tile stoves, to the 
sleeping-rooms of the young ladies. How- 
ever, most of the luxuries and knickknacks 
found in the rooms of American college 
girls were wanting here, for young Rus- 
sian women take education, and indeed 
life in general, far more seriously than 
their transatlantic sisters. They seemed 
very happy, nevertheless, and their musi- 
cal chatter sounded not unlike that of 
our own schoolgirls, except that it was 
pitched a few notes lower than the light 
high American voice. The college owes 
this building, and indeed its own exist- 
ence, to the labors of Miss Stasova and 
her colleagues, most of whom were 
women. 

Nadezhda V. Stasova was born in 1822. 
Her father was the court architect, and 
her godmother was the Empress Eliza- 
beth, the wife of Alexander [. ‘The little 
Nadezhda received an excellent education 
for those days, when young ladies could 
repeat recitations in three foreign tongues, 
while they were ignorant of the spelling 
and grammar of their own. Miss Stasova 
learned four languages, music and paint- 
ing, but she supplemented these accom- 
plishments by home studies of a more 
solid character. In those days, women 
who read any thing at all were looked 
upon as scarcely respectable, and once 
when Nadezhda and her sister began to 
talk about Gogol’s famous novel, ‘‘Dead 
Souls,” they found themselves left alone 
in the drawing-room with the gentlemen, 
for the careful mammas made haste to 
remove their daughters from the company 
of such disgracefully learned young ladies. 
Miss Stasova at that time was devoted to 
fashionable society, but afterwards meet- 
ing with a great disappointment, the 
whole course of her life was changed. 
Her health was so broken that she was 
obliged to go abroad for some years; and 
returning to Russia in 1858, she gave her- 
self up to benevolent work. With some 
other ladies she founded a society ‘‘for 
aiding poor women,” and arranged ‘‘cheap 
lodgings for widows and poor women 
with children,” shops to give them em- 
ployment, and a créche for their babies 
and a school for their children. 

Soon after this, the emancipation of the 
serfs shook Russian society as few coun- 
tries have ever been shaken before or 
since. New ideas were abroad; a sort of 
passionate love to his neighbor seized 
every ardent young Russian. This period 
of intellectual and moral activity left a 
deep impression on Miss Stasova. She 
was at this time an earnest worker in the 
Sunday schools which were established to- 
teach the emancipated serfs to read and 
write, but the jealous Government soon 
put a stop to these schools. She also tried 
to form a company of women translators 
and publishers, in order to furnish em- 
ployment for women; but here again the 
officials blocked the way. Meanwhile, 
Miss Stasova’s labors among the poor 
more and more convinced her that the 
great need of working women of all classes 
was a better education. 

The emancipation of the serfs naturally 
turned the thoughts of the Russians to 
the emancipation of their own wives and 
daughters. Not only Miss Stasova, but 
allthe young people of that day were in- 
tensely interested in the rights and wrongs 
of women, and especially in their educa- 
tion. After the most unwearied efforts, 








in which Miss Stasova had her share, the 
friends of progress finally succeeded in 
founding the St. Petersburg Higher 
Courses for Women. The professors of 
the University furnished the lectures, 
while Miss Stasova was the director. For | 
ten years she managed the finances and all 

the details of the college, without any | 
compensation except the gratitude of the 
young women, whose love for her was | 
very warm and deep. Many of them had | 
passed through stormy family scenes be- | 
fore they made their way to the college, 
and some had even been banished from 
the parental roof for the crime of desiring 
an education. For all she had a word of 
encouragement, and aided those who 
needed help from her own purse, but so 
unobtrusively that some of them never | 
knew to whom they were indebted. She 

was especially generous to Hebrew girls 
who had to encounter double difficulties, | 
and when they had finished the course she | 
encouraged them to start primary schools 
for the Jewish children. To the young 
women who expressed their gratitute to 
her she replied, “Pay to others the debt 
you owe me.”’ She desired that knowl- 
edge might develop in the students 
“something still higher—an aspiration to 
moral perfection and an active love to 
their neighbor,’ and in this she herself 
set the example. 

Under the stupid and despotic rule of 
Alexander III., when the Government 
closed all the other woman’s colleges, 
the St. Petersburg Higher Courses suf- 
fered severely. First they were forbidden 
to receive new students, and finally in 
1889 they were closed altogether. When, 
through the earnest efforts of Miss Stasova 
and others they were again reopened, it 
was with a sad curtailment of privileges. 
Only a limited number of students could 
be received, the course was cut down, 
physiology especially being considered 
dangerous for women, and the director- 
ship was given toa man. When I visited 
the college in the autumn of 1895, the 
director was a gentleman with a very 
amiable but exceedingly unintellectual 
countenance, not a worthy successor of 
Miss Stasova. As her health was never 
strong, her friends feared that she would 
not survive this sudden separation from 
her beloved college. The blow was in- 
deed cruel, but she promptly rallied, and 
turned to other work. She again busied 
herself with labors among the poor and 
in the Sunday school, founded a_ chil- 
dren’s aid society, established créches, 
in which she knew all the babies, and 
visited them in their own homes to under- 
stand better the conditions under which 
they lived. 

But although she was no longer officially 
connected with the college, she still 
worked for its interests through a society 
for collecting funds to assist it, and it was 
chiefly through her efforts that the new 
building was erected. She also kept 
track of the former students, helped them 
to find employment and rejoiced in all 
their successes. She founded a society of 
the Alumnz, of which she was the presi- 
dent till her death. The aim of this so- 
ciety was to help sick or needy members, 
and to find positions for those who wanted 
them. She was-.almost blind in her last 
years, yet she corresponded with more 
than two hundred former students, and 
her letters, although written in slanting 
lines and hard to decipher, must have 
brought comfort to many a lonely school- 
mistress in the remote country villages, 
where some of the best students devote 
their lives to teaching the peasants and 
bettering their pitifully hard lot. 

One of Miss Stasova’s last labors was 
the establishment of the first woman’s 
club in Russia. Ihave heard the Russians 
express their doubts whether this was 
really a step forward. The gentlemen 
contended that Russian men and women 
had always worked well together in all 
kinds of reforms and progressive measures, 
and it was a pity that now their forces 
should be divided. But Miss Stasova held 
that the voting and office-holding in the 
club would be a useful school for women, 
since they were still too much inclined to 
follow the lead of the men, and had not 
quite unlearned their former servility. 

One who knew Miss Stasova character- 
ized: er energy as ‘‘truly American,’’ and 
another said that she never called herself 
sick except when the doctor strictly or- 
dered her to keep her bed. She found 
time to bring up her nieces and keep 
house for her brothers, notwithstanding 
her many and varied labors, all of which 
cannot be described here. She lived to 
see her beloved college weather the storm 
and survive till better days, when the 
Government looked on it with asomewhat 
more favorable eye. She was on her way 
to the college one September morning in 
1895, when she suddenly fell on the street, 
and died ina few hours. 

Her funeral was attended by a great 
concourse of people, especially women— 
teachers, literary women, women doctors 
and alumnz and students of the college. 
Her friends wished to carry her remains 








indications 


all the way to the cemetery, but an eye- 
witness tuld me that the police refused 
them this privilege—the Russian Govern- 
ment does not love enthusiasm. Many 
eulogistic addresses were delivered in the 
cemetery, and then the crowd dispersed, 
all but the young people, whose lives she 
had done so much to widen and brighten, 
and lift above the listless and colorless 
existence of their uneducated sisters. 
These lingered till the sexton had finished 
his work, and then laid their flowers upon 
her fresh grave. 
ELIZABETH HOWLAND THOMAS, 
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THREATENED REGULATION REVIVAL IN 
ENGLAND. 


LonpDoN, ENG., Nov. 28, 1896. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

It was our privilege to attend at Bir- 
mingham, on the 13th inst., an important 
National Conference called by the British 
Branch of the International Federation 
for the Abolition of State Regulation of 
Vice, to protest against the threatened 
revival of the Contagious Diseases Acts in 
England and India. So strong are the 
of this attempt, that the 
friends of purity from all parts of the 
country responded to the summons to 
gather at Birmingham with fresh vigor 
for the impending contest. Mrs. Joseph- 
ine E. Butler, the pioneer leader in the 
former rebellion against legalized vice, 
was too ill, in Lausanne, Switzerland, to 
be present; but it will cheer her heart to 
know how the old workers responded to 
the call, It was a choice company of 
representative men and women, many of 
whose names will be familiar to those of 
your readers who have followed with 
interest the work of these modern aboli- 
tionists. The Right Hon. Sir James Stans- 
feld presided at the day session, which 
was held in the commodious Friends’ 
meeting-house. The evening meeting was 
held in a large hall, and George Dixon, 
M. P., presided. Mr. Stansfeld was the 
parliamentary leader in the old battle for 
the repeal of the acts, and his vigorous 
speeches showed no abatement of zeal or 
ability to meet the foe again in moral 
combat. Though he and Mr. W. S. B. 
McLaren are not now members of Parlia- 
ment they are most effective workers for 
the cause, It is fortunate that Henry J. 
Wilson and Prof. Stuart still retain their 
seats in the House of Commons, and can 
aid the purity forces from that vantage 
ground. They know the tactics of the 
enemy, and areas fearless as they are wise 
aud able in opposition. Mr. Wilson has 
recently compiled a very valuable pam- 
phlet, entitled ‘‘History of a Sanitary Fail- 
ure,’’ extracts mainly from official sources, 
showing the results of ninety years’ 
experiments in the hygienic regulation of 
prostitution, and giving the testmony of 
confessed disappointment in results. It 
would be valuable to circulate in our own 
country among those who still cling to the 
delusion that the State can so superin- 
tend immorality as to avert its deplorable 
physical consequences. 

Among other speakers, besides those 
mentioned, were Mrs. Tahner, Rev. J. P. 
Gledstone, Mrs. H. J. Wilson, Mr. Ed 
mundson, Miss Balgarnie, Miss Whitehead 
and others. Mr. Powell, representing the 
American Purity Alliance, reminded them 
that we (in America) were deeply involved 
in their present peril and could rejoice in 
their vigorous protest as a service for our 
country as well as their own, since the 
revival of such odious legislation here, 
would give us increased trouble in Amer- 
ica, Several of the speakers emphasized 
the importance of giving women equal 
political power with men, that they might 
more effectively resist such an attempted 
violation of personal rights as was in- 
volved in immoral regulation schemes; 
violations which men would not for a 
moment tolerate directed against their 
own sex. 

Miss Forsaith read a letter from Mrs. 
Butler, which was of pathetic interest, 
remembering that she is practically ban- 
ished from England in the winter season 
on account of her failing health. She is 
still working with her pen, though so 
much of an invahd. She has just pub- 
lished a book of ‘‘Personal Reminiscences 
of a Great Crusade,” which I wish might 
find many readers in America. The tone 
of the notices of the book in the English 
papers indicates that her great work is not 
yet appreciated as it should be by the gen- 
eral public. Another generation has 
grown up since the agitation resulting ia 
the abolition of the Contagious Diseases 
Acts, and the education needs to be re- 
peated. This explains the attempt to 
revive such odious leyislation. It is true 
here, as in our own country, that there 
will always be these attempts, while pub- 
lic opinion tolerates the double standard 
of morality. The only safeguard in all 
countries is to keep alive the testimony in 
behalf of a just and equal standard of 
morals, and awaken men and women to @ 
conception of their joint responsibility in 
maintaining it. 

Following the Birmingham Conference 
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we accepted an invitation to visit for a 
few days in the delightful rural home of 
William S. and Helen Bright Clark, at 
Street, near Glastonbury. They were at 
the Conference, and are stanch support- 
ers of all good causes. Mrs. Clark is the 
daughter of the honored John Bright, and 
inherits his rare qualities of character. 
We had much enjoyment in their interest- 
ing family of young people, who give 
promise of having a helpful share in the 
progressive movements of England. 

It has been our privilege, while in Lon- 
don, to meet Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell at 
the home of Mrs. T. L. Browne, who is 
also active in the purity and other reform 
movements. We are always tempted to 
covet Dr. Blackwell as a resident in Amer- 
ica, so important was her early work there, 
but she is doing service that is destined 
to be felt on both Continents long after 
she is promoted to the higher life. A 
daughter of Mrs. Browne is very active in 
the woman suffrage movement here. We 
are to meet a company of friends inter- 
ested in the cause on the afternoon of 
the 28th, at a ‘Tea’ and meeting called 
by the Central National Society for Wo- 
man Suffrage. On Dec. 5, we sail by the 
St. Louis from Southampton for New 
York. 

Contact with the friends concerned in 
philanthropic and reform work on this 
side of the Atlantic, makes one realize 
that the needs of humanity are not unlike, 
the wide world over, differ as we may in 
social customs. Any gain in the trend 
upward to higher development and op- 
portunities in our country, helps others 
which, being more weighted with con- 
servatism, advance more slowly. Espe- 
cially is this true in the struggle for a 
recognition of the equal rights of women. 

ANNA RICE POWELL. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


By Albert J. Rupp, Boston: 
Cloth, 75 cents, 








SONNETS. 
Arena Publishing Co. 
postpaid. 1896. 


These sonnets are written in condemna- 
tion of existing society, in which the 
author finds only wrong and misery. He 
Bays: 

I raise my voice because my brain’s on fire 

About the open evils of the day ; 

When scoundrels hold our politics in sway, 

And ruin morals fur their base desire 

Of lucre; when, because a man’s a liar, 

He’s worthiest to administer their right; 

When liberticides are cherished for their 
might, 

And honored for the meanness they inspire. 

Apostrophizing the ballot, he exclaims: 
How long wilt thou be used by paltry knaves 
To curse instead of bless this lovely land? 
Must Freedom still raise an imploring hand, 
And shriek against that power which lusts 

and craves 
To have despotic mastery, and stand 
Imperial above a race made slaves, 
Because thy use men cannot understand ? 

He defines the objects of the Socialist, 

thus: 

To abolish all the wrongs of poverty ; 

To join the nations in a brotherhood 

Of happiness; to make the people good 

In all the luxury of equality; 

To crush the idols of plutocracy 

And break the laws by which they live and 
Steal, 

To teach ideals by which we can feel 

The love of knowledge, truth and liberty. 

To kill that growing curse, monopoly ; 

To give to every man what is his own; 

To let no few men rule the earth alone; 

To encourage and befriend prosperity ; 

0 leave no vause for sane dishonesty ; 
To educate, develop and assist 
The world into a true Democracy. 

These are the objects of the Socialist. 

The author nowhere gives his readers 
the slightest indication how these admi- 
rable changes are to be effected, or makes 
any recognition of individual folly, selfish- 
ness and depravity as factors in the social 
problem. H. B. B. 


Tue Lover’s YEAR Book oF Poetry. A 
Collection of Love Poems for every 
day in the Year. The Other Life. By 
Horace Parker Chandler, Boston: Rob- 
erts Bros. 1896. 2 vols. Price, $2.50. 


This beautiful collection of 365 poems 
is dedicated “*To the beloved who are 
called dead, but who live and move and 
have their being in the other life.’ The 
plan of this anthology has been to collect 
poems tuuching upon The Other Life. 
The editor believes that ‘‘Heaven is a 
place—a real, tangible, livable home, where 
men, women and children are themselves; 
where we shall see and know each other, 
as we never could in this first phase of 
existence.” The selections have been 
made with much research and taste and 
deep poetic feeling. One can open these 
volumes anywhere and find words of faith 
and love and hopeand longing. An admi- 





rable index of authors, another one of 
titles, and one of first lines add greatly to 
the value of this excellent collection. 

iH. B. B. 


SHAPES IN THE FIRE. Being a Mid 
winter Night’s Entertainment in two 
parts and an Interlude. By M. P. Shiel. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 1896. Price, $1. 


This volume is an extravaganza, wild, 
grotesque, chaotic, amazing. Like Domi- 
nie Sampson in Scott’s ‘‘Guy Mannering,”’ 
we can only lift our hands and cry “Prodig- 
ious!’ How such a book can ever have 
been written, is an enizma. H. B. B. 
STRENGTH, SWEETNESS AND LiguT CAL- 

ENDAR. 1897. Boston: George H. 

Ellis. Price, 75 cents. 


Every day in the year is associated in 
this calendar with a brief quotation from 
some favorite writer, a text not so long as 
to be tedious and not so short as to be in- 
complete. Many people like to begin each 
day with a special passage for considera- 
tion; for such, this calendar will afford 
ample material for thought. Among 
writers of celebrity who are cited are 
Carlyle, St. Augustine, Emerson, Chan- 
ning, Martineau, Whittier,Gannett, Brown- 
ing, Ware, Sam Johnson, and Freeman 
Clarke. Names of women are fewer, but 
they include George Eliot, Frederica 
Bremer, Lucy Larcom and Lilian Whiting. 
Among the best of these brief passages is 
a stanza by Sidney Lanier: 

Let no man say, “He at his lady’s feet 
Lays worship that to Heaven alone be- 
longs; 
Yea, swings the incense that for God is meet, 

In flippant censers of light lover’s songs. 
Who says it knows not God, nor love, nor 

thee 

For love is large as is yon heavenly 
dome”’; 

In love's great blue, each passion is full free 

To fly his favorite flights and build his 

home. 
H. B. B. 





-_--— 


NATIONAL SUFFRAGE BULLETIN. 





Although the National Suffrage Bulletin 
is specially intended for the use of clubs 
and their officers, it is far from lacking 
interest for the individual members and 
workers in the cause of equal rights for 
women and men. It is full of suggestions 
of means, large and small, by which peo 
ple can help on the work; it is rich in 
news of the standing of the organization 
through its local clubs, and it tells of 
methods of work where new clubs are 
springing into existence and where State 
organizations are becoming strong. In 
other words, it gives in small compass a 
very general outlook over the organized 
workers for equal suffrage. 

Are you one of the increasing army of 
those who see in the ballot in woman’s 
hand the promise of better government 
for our beloved nation? If you are, you 
surely ought to take the Bulletin. If you 
are a believer in woman suffrage, yet not 
enrolled under its banners, you ought to 
join the nearest local association, or, if 
none such exists in your vicinity, you 
should help to organize one; and you will 
find the National Suffrage Bulletin an aid 
in doing so. 

This helpful little paper costs only 
twenty-five cents a year, and surely no 
suffragist can afford to be without it. Let 
us have your name upon our subscription 
list. RACHEL FosteR AVERY. 

1341 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

-_<-- 


OAKES AMES FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 











At the woman suffrage meeting held 
recently at North Easton, Henry B. Black- 
well recalled to his hearers the following 
interesting incident : 

In 1867 the question of woman suffrage 
was under consideration in the State of 
Kansas. After holding a series of meet- 
ings in that young State during April and 
May, my wife and myself returned to the 
East, and, during the summer of 1867, 
Mrs. Stone visited Washington and se- 
cured the signatures of 31 eminent men 
to ‘‘An Appeal to the Voters of the 
United States,’ which was published by 
the New York Tribune, Oct. 1, 1867, and 
copied by almost all the newspapers of 
Kansas. It was as follows: 


To the Voters of the United States: 

In this hour of national reconstruction, 
we appeal to good men of all parties, to 
conventions for amending State Con 
stitutions, to the Legislature of every 
State, and to the Congress of the United 
States, to apply the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence to women. 
‘Governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.”’ The 
only form of consent recognized under a 
republic is suffrage. Mere tacit acqui- 
escence is not consent; if it were, every 





$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
di-ease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure now 
known tothe medical fraternity. Catarrh, 
being a constitutional disease, requires a 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken inteinally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system, thereby destroying the founda- 
tion of the disease, and giving the patient 
strength by building up the constitution 
and assisting nature in doing its work. 
The proprietors have so much faith in its 
curative powers that they offer One Hun- 
dred Dollars for any case that it fails to 
cure, Send for list of Testimonials. 

Address, 
F. J. Coengy & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








despotism might claim that its power is 
justly held. Suffrage is the rightof every 
adult citizen, irrespective of sex or color. 
Women are governed, therefore they are 
rightfully entitled to vote. 

The problem of American statesmanship 
is how to incorporate in our institutions a 
guarantee of the rights of every individ- 
ual, The solution is easy. Base govern- 
ment on the consent of the governed and 
each class will protect itself. 

James W. Nye, Nevada; Charles Robin- 
son, S. N. Wood, Samuel C. Pomeroy, E. 
G. Ross, Sidney Clark, 8S. G. Crawford, 
Kansas; Wm. Loughridge, Iowa; Robert 
Collier, Illinois; George W. Julian, H. D. 
Washburn, Indiana; R. E. Trowbridge, 
John F. Driggs, Michigan; Benjamin F. 
Wade, Ohio; J. W. Broonall, Wm. D. Kel- 
ley, Pennsylvania; Henry Ward Beecher, 
Gerritt Smith, George William Curtis, 
New York; Dudley 8S. Gregory, George 
Polk, John G. Foster, James L. Harris, 
Z. H. Pangblorn, New Jersey; Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Samuel E. 
Sewall, Oakes Ames, Massachusetts; Wm, 
Sprague, Thomas W. Higginson, Rhode 
Island; Calvin E. Stowe, Connecticut. 





HUMOROUS. 


Extract from a bride’s letter of thanks. 
“Your beautiful clock was received, and 
is now in the drawing-room on the mantel- 
piece, where we hope to see you often.”’ 


“Wel,’’ said the philanthropic Mrs. 
Jabus, “I must get to work. I’ve promised 
to make a dozen pies for the restaurant at 
the Hospital Fair.” 

‘“‘What’s the object of the fair,’’ asked 
Mr. Jabus—“to supply patients for the 
hospital?”’ 


Mr. Pinkham—How do you do, Mrs. 
Willis? You are the last person I ex- 
pected to seein Florence. Mrs. Willis— 
Why, if it isn’t Mr. Pinkham? Yes, we 
are spending the winter here. You must 
call on us often. You know just how it 
is; persons we never think much of while 
at home seem like dear friends when we 
meet them in a strange place.— Bazar. 


Arthur—Oh, papa, baby sister was born 
on Christmas, wasn’t she? 

Papa—Yes, dear. She is a little Christ- 
mas gift. 

Arthur—Let’s name her Eve, papa.”’ 

Papa—Why, dear? 

Arthur—’ Cause then she’ll be a Christ- 
mas Eve. And if we have Christmas eve 
every day, we can hang up our stockings 
every night; don’t you see?—Harper’s 
Young People. 

Remenyi, the violinist, was annoyed by 
a ‘“‘peanut fiend,’’ who crunched peanuts 
while he was playing Schubert’s ‘‘Sere- 
nade.”” He brought his solo to a sudden 
close. Recalled with rapturous applause, 
to the surprise of everybody he said: 
‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, I now make me a 
little speech. That peanuts eater me very 
much annoy, and I think he enjoy him- 
self so much as nobody else in the house. 
When he get through with his peanut 
solo, I go on.” 








A MILLION GOLD DOLLARS 


Would not bring happiness to the person 
suffering with dyspepsia, but Huod’s Sar- 
saparilla has cured many thousands of 
cases of this disease. It tones the stomach, 
regulates the bowels and puts all the 
machinery of the system in good working 
order. It creates a good appetite and 
gives health, strength and happiness. 


Hoop’s Pitus act harmoniously with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Cure all. liver ills. 
25 cents. 

— 


“THE OVERLAND LIMITED” 





Is the name of the fastest and finest train 
in the West. It runs on time. every day in 
the week, via the Union Paciric to Utah 
and California, 

Through Sleepers and Diners; Buffet, 
Smoking and Library Cars. 

Send for advertising matter. 

R. TENBROECK, General Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, N. Y. 


MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce a THICK, SOFT and BEAUTIFUL 

hea 4 LONG, FLO _ HAIR in ; CHT to 

TWE /EEKS. rely vegetable an S- 
gy Endorsed by leadi 








itively harmless compoun 


physicians. Two or three packages do it. 
Price 50 quate pet pecenge or three for $1. Sent 
by mail, . The Bailey Company, Coop- 


prepal 
erstown, ™ ¥ 


Y Manuscript STANDS a good 
ou r chance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 





MURRAY SCHOOL 


—OF— 


ORATORY & ACTING 


314 Boylston Street. 
MISS MAUD MURRAY, Principal. 


Elocution, Voice, Delsarte Pan- 
tomime, Literature, Acting, 
Singing, Shakespeare, Public 
Reading and Recitation. 











School opens Monday, October 5th for 
app ication, etc. 

Classes begin October 15th at 10 A. M. 
Hours, 10 A. M. to4 P. M, 


Private or evenin 
=) lessons if y ves mew e 


Call or send for Prospectus. 


PRECIOUS 
.. STONES 


Wholesale and Retail. 








GEMS 


Set and Unset 


At the Very 
Lowest Prices. 








Alvah Skinner & Son, 


6 Winter St., Cor. Washington, 
ONE FLIGHT. 


MATZOON. 


TRADE 





MARK. 





Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form. 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods. 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 


Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by... 


THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 


Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 


The Legal Status 


= 


Married Women 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By Greorcs A. O. Ernst. 





Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Pricein paper, 30 cents; in cloth, S50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price 





Send your name for a Souvenir 
of the Works of Eugene Field, 


FIELD.2«FLOWERS 


The Eugene Field Monument Souvenir 


The most beautiful Art Production of the cen- 
tury. “A small bunch of the most fragrant of bios- 
soms gathered from the broad acres of —— Field's 
Farm of Love."* Contains a selection of the most 
beautiful of the poems of Eugene Field. Hand- 
somely illustrated by thirty-five of the world's 
greatest artists as their contribution to the Mon- 
ument Fund. But for the noble contributions of the 
great artists this book could not have been manufac- 
tured for $7.00. Forsale at book stores, or sent 
prepaid on receipt of $1.10. The love offering to 
the Child's Poet Laureate, published by the Com- 
mittee to create a fund to build the Monument 
and to care for the family of the beloved poet. 

Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 
180 Moaroce Street, Chicago, IIL 


LEE and SHEPARD’S 
BULLETIN OF NEW BUOKS. 


Country Clouds and Sunshine. 

By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of “The New Eng- 
and Country,’ “What they Say in New Eng- 
land,” etc. Cloth. Illustrated with nearly 109 
half tones from photographs by the author. Cover 
design in gola and color, Ten + $2.50. 

Protestantism. 

A Study in the Direction of Religious Truth and 
Christian Unity. By Epwarp P. Usner, A.M 
LL. B. Cloth, $1.50. 

The History of the Hutchinson Family. 

By lous WALLACE HUTCHINSON (1 ribe of Jesse). 

dited by Charles E. Mann, with an introduction 
by Frederick Douglass Cloth; Illustrated; 2 vol 
umes; Crown $vo. Price $5.00. 
A [anual for China Painters. 

Being a Practical and Comprehensive Treatise on 
the Art of Painting China am Glass with Mineral 
Colors. By MkS. N. DIR. MONA CHESI, 
With colored plates showing 138 mineral colors. 


Cloth, $1.25. 
Maria Sitchell. 

Life and Correspondence. By her sister, PHEBE 
M. KENDALL. ‘vith portraits; Cloth, $2.00, 
The Columbian Prize Charades. 

By HERBERT INGALLS, author of “The Bos- 

ton Charades.”’ Cloth, $1.00. 
Thoughts for the Peopie. 

Illustrating Man’s Real Relation Physically, Polit- 
ically, Socially, and Rehgiously to the Universe of 
God; with Suggestions in Kegard to the Origin 
and Prevention of Sickness, Suffering and Pre- 
mature Death. By KEUBEN GREENE, M.D. 
rhe result of fifty-six years of practical observa- 
tion and experience. 272 pages; Cloth, $1.00. 

Gymnastics. 

A Text-Book of the German-American Gymnastics 
Specially adapted to the Use of Teachers and 
Pupils in Public and Private School-. Edited by 
W. A. STECHER, Secretary of the Committee 
on Physical Training of the Noith American 
Gymnastic U nion and publis! ed unc er the auspices 
of that Association. Fully illustrated; Quarto; 
Cloth; Price $3.00. 

The Footprints of the Patriots. 
Beneath Old Rooftrees. 

By ABRAM ENGLISH BROWN, author of 
“History of Bedford,” etc. Cloth; Fully illus- 
trated, $1.50. 

The Mystery of Handwriting. 

A_ Handbook of Graphology Beirg a Plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of Interpreti: g C harac 
ter from Handwriting. By J. HN RING TON 
KEENE, f *‘Grapho.”’) Illustrated with autograph 
Writing of famous persons. Oblong; Quarto; 
Cloth, Attractive cover design by Gunn. Price $2. 
What They Say in New England. 

A book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions. Col- 
lected by CLINTON JOHNSON, author of 
Png New England Country,” etc. Illustrated, 

1.25. 
Patmos, or the Unveiling. 

By REV. CHARLES BEECHER, author of 
‘Spiritual Manifestations,”’ ‘‘Redeemer and Re- 
deemed,” ‘Eden ‘l ableau,’’ etc. Cloth, $1.50. 

Blind Leaders of the Blind. 

The Romance of a Blind Lawyer. By JAMES R. 
COCKE, D., author of “Hypnotism,” ete. 
Cloth, with portrait of author, $1.50. 

All-over-the-World Library. Third Series. 

Four Young Explorers; or, Sight See- 

ing in the Tropics. 

By OLIVER OPTIC. Cloth; Illustrated; Price 


$1.25. 
War of 1812 Series. 


Tecumseh’s Young Braves. 
By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Ctoth; IMus- 
trated, $1.50. 
° The Hazlewood Stories. 
The Rosebud Ciub. 
By GRACE LE BARON. Cloth; Illustrated, 


75 cents. 
By Sophie May's Sister. The Silver Gate Series. 
Five. 


The Merry 
as | PENN SHIRLEY. Uniform with “Young 
faster Kirke.’ Illustrated, Price 75 cents. 
New Volume in the Blue and the Gray—On Land. 
On the Staff. 
By OLIVER OPTIC. Blue and gray cloth; Gold 
dies ; Illustrated; Price $1.50. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
~roper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New Vurk. 


WALKING MADE A PLEASURE. 


QUICK STEP CORN CURE. 
Promptly removes hard and soft Corns, Bunions, 
Callouses, Moles, Warts, etc. Causes no pain, re- 
moves all soreness. Sent to any address for 1oc. in 
stamps. 














GORWIN CHEMICAL CO., 
204 West 96th St., New York City, N. Y. 





Carbonettes. 


We are publishing a 
large line of these popu- 
lar photographs, closely 
resembling imported car- 
bons, at less than haif 
their price. Framed Pic- 
tures for Holiday Gifts. 

§38 Wash’'n St. 

ne Flight. . . 





bs Naa. 


Soule Photo. Co., * 
The Yeilow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLaAcKWwELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHuony. For sale at WoMAN’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 0 cents. 











OPIUM SBS 


htt ted 
CAN YOU WRITE 


Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 
our special offer, and show it to all your 
friends. 
$500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded to the patrons of Housz AND 
Home contributing best stories and poems, 
WRITE FOR LETTE 
Of particulars as to how these premiums are 
S to be awarded Address £018 Colenble & 
umbia Ave,, 
@ House and Home, puisogipnia, pa. 


EY, Na “a he a ed 
SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


‘*An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ roc. 

‘* The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

**To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 








MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Me, 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
eontinue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-ottice—whether directed to his name or 
qnether’s, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
is responsible for the payment. 








MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation will hold its Twenty-Sixth Annual 
Meeting on Monday afternoon and evening, 
Jan. 11, 1897, at 2.50 and 7.50 P. M., in Asso- 
ciation Hall, corner of Boylston and Berke- 
ley Streets, Boston. The business meeting 
will be held next day in Park Street Church 
Parlor, on Tuesday afternoon, at 2.30 o'clock. 

Among the speakers expected are Mrs. J. 
Ellen Foster, Dr. Lorimer and Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt. 

Auxiliary Leagues are requested to pre- 
pare their annual reports of work and for- 
ward the same to Henry B. Blackwell, cor- 
responding secretary, on or before Jan. 1, 
1897. They will be printed for distribution 
at the business meeting. 

The Leagues will also please remember 
that they are to be represented at the annual 
meeting this year by delegates, whom they 
are to elect, and provide with credentials. 
Each League is entitled to one delegate at 
large, and one more for each 25 members. 
Each League should also nominate one mem- 
ber to represent it on the State Board of Di- 
rectors for the coming year. 

Mary A. Livermore, Pres. 
Henry B. BLAckwe ut, Cor. Sec. 





HURRAH FOR IDAHO! 

The Supreme Court of Idaho has decided 
that the woman suffrage amendment is 
carried. Any other decision would have 
been clearly unjust, since the vote in favor 
of the women was nearly two toone. The 
Political Equality Clubs can now take out 
the stars which they had prepared to sew 
upon the suffrage flags for California, and 
sew them on for Idaho, We have our 
fourth star, after all. A. 8. B. 


-_--— 


ARE YOU GOING TO DES MOINES? 


Massachusetts suffragists who have any 
idea of attending the National American 
Suffrage Convention at Des Moines, the 
last week in January, are requested to 
send their names to this oflice. The dele- 
gates from this State are to be elected at 
the annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
W.S. A., on Jan. 11 and 12, and if those 
who could go will let the fact be known 
beforehand, it will greatly facilitate nom- 
inations. It will also be a help to Miss 
Mary G. Hay in getting reduced railroad 
rates. A. 8. B. 


-_- 


WOMEN OFFICIALS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By the kindness of Mr. 8. C, Wrighting- 
ton, Superintendent In-door Poor, State 
House, we give the following interesting 
information: 

1. On the Board of Lunacy and Charity 
(an unpaid commission of nine appointed 
by the Governor), two are women. ‘Their 
appointment is not mandatory, but volun- 
tary on the part of Governor, 

2. In case of lunatic asylums, the boards 
of trustees have the appointment of phy- 
sicians, but there is alaw making the ap- 
pointment of a woman as assistant physi- 
cian mandatory in each institution. 

8. The trustees of all hospitals and 
almshouses having women as inmates, are 
appointed by the Governor. The law re- 
requires that two of the seven shall be 
women. This is mandatory. 

4. On State Reform Schools (Lyman 
School for boys and State Industrial 
School for girls), which are under the con 
trol of one and the same board of trustees, 
the total number of trustees is seven; two 
are women; they are appointed by the 
Governor. The appointment of women is 
mandatory. 

5. On the Board of Education two 
women are serving as members— Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer and Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells. Their appointment is vol- 
untary on the part of the Governor—the 
law says ‘‘persons.”’ 

6. On the Board of Factory Inspectors, 
out of twelve two are women. Their ap- 
pointment is by the Governor. The law 
is mandatory. 

7 and 8. Library Trustees and Overseers 
of the Poor are in some cases women. 
Their election, as such, is optional with 
the voters of every town and city. 

9. On School Committees more than 100 
women are serving in various towns and 
cities of the Commonwealth. Their elec- 
tion is not mandatory, but voluntary on 
the part of the voters. In Cambridge, by 
usage, each ward elects one woman. 

10. In the choice of school committees 
women may be voters. 

11. On the Board of Prison Commission- 
ers, ‘‘there shall be five members, two of 
whom shall be women.’’ They are ap- 
pointed by the Governor. This is man- 
datory. 

12. On Board of Almshouse and Work- 
house, of seven members, five are men and 
two are women, appointed by Governor; 
appointment of the women is mardatory. 

13. Appointments (in 1887) of police 
matrons are mandatory. They are ap- 
pointed by the Board of Police in Boston, 





and elsewhere by mayors of cities. The law 
says: ‘In every city of the Commonwealth 
of over 30,000 inhabitants the Mayor shall 
select one or more stations for confinement 
of women, and appoint one or two police 
matrons at each."’ 





-_--— 


WOMEN AND TAXATION. 


Bishop Doane quotes Mrs. W. W. Cran- 
nell’s attempt to prove that taxation 
without representation is not tyranny. 
As Hon. George F. Hoar said, years ago: 
‘“‘We have driven our leading opponents 
from one position to another, until there 
is not a thoughtful opponent of woman 
suffrage now to be found who is not 
obliged to deny the doctrine laid down in 
the Declaration of Independence.”’ 

Mrs. Crannell asserts that ‘‘the women 
who pay taxes do not want the ballot.” 
Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, president of the 
Maine Woman Suffrage Association, is the 
heaviest tax-payer among the women of 
Maine. Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace and Mrs. 
Armenia 8. White, for many years presi- 
dents of the Rhode Island and New Hamp- 
shire Woman Suffrage Associations, are 
almost, if not quite, the largest tax-payers 
among the women of their respective 
States. Mrs. Hearst and Mrs. Stanford, 
who have probably done more good with 
their large fortunes than any other women 
in California, were contributors to the 
funds of the suffrage campaign. Every- 
body who has worked in the suffrage 
movement knows that there are many 
women tax-payers among the rank and 
file; and there were certainly more 
tax-payers among the 300,000 women who 
petitioned the last New York Constitu- 
tional Convention for woman suffrage 
than among the 15,000 who petitioned 
against it. A large number of tax-paying 
women undeniably do desire suffrage, and 
the number is growing. 

Mrs. Crannell asserts that ‘there is no 
discrimination against women in taxa- 
tion.”” Persons who are ina position to 
know say that there often is discrimina- 
tion; that it is not uncommon for the 
property of a non-voter to be assessed 
higher than adjoining property of equal 
value belonging to some one with a politi- 
cal “‘pull.”” I know of at least one widow 
who was converted to suffrage by this 
injustice. 

But this is a minor point. The main 
ground of complaint is not unequal taxa- 
tion, but taxation without representation; 
not that women are made to pay more in 
proportion than men, but that they have 
no voice as to how the tax-money shall be 
spent. The usual answer is that in what- 
ever way the tax-money may be expended, 
the women share the benefits. But this 
does not meet the point. Let us illustrate 
it by the case of a Woman’s Club. All 
the members have to pay the same 
entrance fee and the same annual assess- 
ments. Suppose only half the members 
were allowed to vote on the expenditure 
of the money? Suppose (to take a con- 
crete case) it were proposed to subscribe 
for some periodical for the use of the club, 
and part of the members wanted the 
North American Review, while others pre- 
ferred the Police Gazette. If the disfran- 
chised half protested against their not 
being allowed to vote on the question, it 
would be no answer for the other half to 
say to them: ‘You pay no larger assess- 
ments than the rest of us; there is no dis- 
crimination against you in taxation; and 
whatever periodical it is finally decided to 
subscribe for, you will have the reading 
of it as well as we.’’ The others would 
answer: “Yes, but since we help to pay 
for it, we have a right to a voice as to 
what it shall be.’’ 

Mrs. Crannell says: ‘Taxation is the 
price the citizens pay for the protection of 
their property, their life, their liberty.” 
True, and it is right that women should 
help to pay for this protection. But, 
since they do help to pay for it, they are 
entitled to a voice as to what sort of pro- 
tection it shall be, and who shall admin- 
ister it. If the police, whose duty it is to 
protect the city from disreputable resorts, 
take blackmail from them instead, and let 
them keep open; if the authorities whose 
duty it is to protect the city from cholera 
by keeping the streets clean leave them 
filthy; if the government spends money 
freely for things women do not approve, 
such as aldermanic junketings and great 
quantities of champagne at inauguration 
balls, and refuses to appropriate money 
for things women do approve, such as 
police matrons and adequate school ac- 
commodations for the children; then it 
will not be easy to convince the thought- 
ful woman tax-payer that she and other 
women are not wronged. 

Mrs. Crannell says that there are more 
women who do not pay taxes than women 
who do, and that “the granting of suffrage 
to these women would more than dupli- 
cate the evils from which the tax-payer 
now suffers.”’ It is a thoroughly snobbish 
view to regard non-tax-paying women as a 
dangerous class. The average woman 
who owns no property is in that condition 
because she has chosen to devote her life 
to a business eminently useful to the 





State, but not pecuniarily profitable to 
herself—the business of making a home 
and rearing a family. These non-tax-pay- 
ing mothers of families are, as aclass, peace- 
able, law-abiding, well-behaved women, 
On all questions that appeal to women as 
women, as well as on general questions of 
morality and good order, their views are 
substantially the same as those of tax- 
paying women, and they would reinforce 
the tax-paying women’s vote. 


the States where women vote that the 
votes of the non-tax-paying women have 
inflicted injury upon the community. 

But what Mrs. Crannell and her friends 
really object to is not the voting of non 
tax-paying women, but the voting of any 
women. A bill was recently introduced 
inthe Vermont Legislature to extend mu- 
nicipal suffrage to tax-paying women 
only. The ‘antis’’ outside Vermont 
flooded the Legislature with literature to 
defeat the bill, just as diligently as if it 
had proposed to extend suffrage to all 
women. So the president of the Vermont 
W. 5S. A., herself a tax-payer, told me the 
other day, with indignation. 

The women of New York State pay 
taxes upon five hundred million dollars’ 
worth of property. It will take more 
than Mrs. Crannell’s ingenuity to prove 
that they ought not to have a vote on the 
expenditure of that money. A. 8. B. 


—— =_-- 


PROF. HYATT’S LECTURE. 


Two or three hundred ladies assembled 
last Saturday afternoon at the rooms of 
the Boston Society of Natural History, to 
hear Prof. Hyatt on ‘Woman Suffrage 
from a_ Biological Standpoint.’’ The 
lecture was of much interest, and a lively 
but good-humored discussion followed. 
Prof. Hyatt is going to publish his paper, 
and requested that no report of it should 
be printed in advance. He said he had no 
objection to a report of the discussion, 
provided his own utterances in the course 
of it were not reported. But arecord of 
the questions that were asked the Profes- 
sor, without his answers, would be as 
one-sided as a telephone conversation. It 
seems better, therefore, to attempt no full 
report of the discussion. A number of 
keen questions were asked by Miss Mary 
F, Eastman and other suffragists, and the 
remonstrants, who formed fully half the 
audience, held up their end of the debate 
with a courage worthy of a better cause. 
Miss Clapp, Miss Johnson and Miss Agnes 
Poor were among the speakers on that 
side. 

What was said on the suffrage side in 
answer to the purely biological argument 
may be summed up as follows: It may be 
true that, among the lower animals, when 
the male and female show a tendency to 
lose their distinctive physical character- 
istics and to approximate in structure, it 
indicates that the species or group of 
species is on the decline. But where 
woman suffrage has prevailed for many 
years, men and women show no signs of 
losing their distinctive physical character- 
istics or of approximating in structure. 
In Wyoming, for instance, women have 
been voting for more than a quarter of a 
century, yet they have not developed any 
of the physical characteristics of men; nor 
does the exercise of the suffrage make 
any such change in the daily habits and 
occupations of the mass of women as 
wouid be likely to change their physical 
structure. The hard field labor performed 
by multitudes of women in Germany and 
Italy would seem much more likely to 
bring about this result; yet even there 
men and women retain their distinctive 
physical differences. 

On the other hand, there is no analogy 
among the lower animals to show that if 
the mental characteristics of the male and 
female tend in some degree to approxi- 
mate, it indicates a decline of the type. 
Tennyson said with truth: 

Woman is not undeveloped man, 
But diverse. 

He added with equal truth: 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow, 

The man be more of woman, she of nian; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the 
world; 

She mental breadth, nor lose in childward 
care. 

The minds of men and women will re- 
main eternally different, as well as their 
bodies. But most women’s bodies have 
been unnaturally weakened by unhealth- 
ful dressing and lack of outdoor exercise; 
and their minds have also been enervated 
by the fashion that would limit their 
thoughts to a too exclusively indoor 
sphere. When a woman gives her body 
healthful exercise, it makes her stronger, 
and, in that one particular, more like a 
man; but it does not destroy any of her 
essential feminine characteristics. When 
she gives her mind healthful exercise in 
the consideration of important public 
questions, it makes her a more broad- 
minded woman, but none the less a 
woman. And a woman who is strong in 
body and mind is likely to be a better 
mother than a woman who is_ weak- 


There is | 
not a particle of evidence from any of 





bodied and deeble-minded. Therefore the 
strengthening of women’s bodies and 
minds should be advocated, not only for 
women’s own sake, but for the sake of 
the race as a whole. 

The development of the individual is 
said to be parallel with that of the race, 
But the woman most admirable as an in- 
dividual is the one who possesses, in addi- 
tion to her womanly tenderness, some of 
the “manly virtues; and the man most 
admirable as an individual is the one who 
possesses, in addition to his strength and 
courage, @ woman’s compassion and ten- 
derness of heart. Far from indicating a 
decline of the type, such individuals are 
the fine flower of civilization. 

The foregoing is in part what was said 
at the meeting, and in part what might 
have been said but was not. The women 
present knew little about biology, and the 
discussion on both sides soon wandered 
from the biological to the general ground, 
One amusing incident is worth recording, 
because it is typical. 

A remonstrant said that since the ma- 
jority of women did not wish to vote, she 
thought it very unfair for a minority to 
try to force the suffrage upon them; add- 
ing that, if women had the suffrage, it 
would be practically compulsory, since the 
right to vote implied the duty to vote. 
This was received with warm applause by 
the ‘‘antis.’’ A suffragist rose and asked 
the lady who had spoken if she voted for 
school committee. She answered that she 
did not. The suffragist then asked any 
remonstrants present who voted for school 
committee to raise their hands, Nota 
hand was raised. Then there were smiles 
among the suffragists. The remonstrant 
who had first spoken, however, stood her 
ground courageously. She said that the 
ignorant women did not vote for school 
committee, and so she did not feel obliged 
to vote; but if she heard that ignorant 
women were registering in large numbers, 
she should think it her duty to register 
also, in order to offset their vote. This 
likewise was received with applause. It 
might have been answered that, if ignorant 
women do not vote for school committee, 
ignorant men do, in large numbers; and 
that the schools often suffer in conse- 
quence. If the right to vote implies the 
duty to vote whenever public interests are 
endangered, conscientious remonstrants 
really ought to vote for school committee 
more generally than they do. 

The candor and good temper of Profes 
sor Hyatt were much appreciated, and 
there was little acrimony in the discussion 
on either side. It is to be wished that 
there might be many similar discussions. 

A. 8. B, 
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A PRESENT TO WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Mrs. Cornelia C. Hussey, of East Orange, 
N. J., offers to make a free gift of the 
WomaAn’s JOURNAL for a year to any 
Woman's Club that has club-rooms where 
the paper can be kept on file. A number 
of Women’s Clubs have already takeu ad- 
vantage of this generous offer. Let other 
clubs do the same. 


—_ 


THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE FEDERA- 
TION. 

The first public meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts State Federation of Women's 
Clubs was held at Haverhill Dec. 9, by 
invitation of the Woman’s Literary Union, 
which comprises twenty-five clubs of 
Haverhill and Bradford. The following 
report of the meeting is condensed from 
the Boston Sunday Herald: 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, president of the 
Massachusetts Federation, occupied the 
chair, her work supplemented by Miss 
O. M. E. Rowe, of Boston, first vice-presi- 
dent. Addresses of welcome were made 
by Miss Cora A. Newton, president of the 
Literary Union, and the Hon. B. F. Brick- 
ett, mayor of Haverhill, who, in his cor- 
dial and eloquent greeting, told the club 
women that, for that day at least, they 
held the keys of the city in their hands. 

This was a fine introduction to the topic 
of the day—‘‘Civics’’—and it elicited a 
graceful response from Mrs. Howe, after 
which Mrs. Ruth Gibson, president of the 
Medford Woman’s Club, and chairman of 
the committee of arrangements, presented 
the programme. 

President Capen, of Tufts College, spoke 
on ‘Good Citizenship.” ‘‘He is the good 
citizen,” said President Capen, ‘*who, in 
the Miltonic phrase, performs justly, skil- 
fully and unanimously all the offices, both 
public and private, of peace and war. 
Women are citizens, as men are citizens, 
and all that a woman needs to do to fulfill 
the duties of good citizenship is to fulfil 
the lofty functions of her womanhood.” 

Mr. Josiah Atwood, superintendent of 
the street-cleaning department of Boston, 
then gave a practical talk on his work of 
municipal house-cleaning. 

An interesting discussion as to ways 
and means followed, for club women are 
anxious to have clean streets, and through 
their Health Protective Associations are 
trying to do preventive work, which is 
better than cure. 

“City Ordinances and Public Opinion” 
was then treated by Mr. Samuel F. Hub- 
bard, of the North End Mission, who said: 


‘*Public opinion precedes all law. Public 
opinion enforces city ordinances. Public 
opinion has changed with regard to 








women. Once the home was considered 
their sphere, and education in any large 
way unnecessary. Clean streets are neces- 
sary to health (there is a menace and dan- 
ger in filthy streets), to the beauty of the 
city, to good morals. Women are natural 
housekeepers, and it is only a step from 
the cleaner home to the cleaner street.” 

Dr. Maurice Clark, of Haverhill, opened 
the discussion after Mr. Hubbard's ad- 
dress. He acknowledged the value of 
women’s work in politics —when the 
women are on the right side—and he gave 
an interesting talk upon the powers of the 
boards of health. 

Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, State Factory 
Inspector, spoke on “Labor Legislation as 
it Affects Women.”’ She argued in favor 
of machinery, saying that where the man- 
ufacturer has profited directly, the laborer 
has shared this profit by the shortening of 
hours of labor; and to the statement 
made by Massachusetts manufacturers that 
they would be driven from the State by 
shorter hours, she answered that it is well 
known that labor will go where it is best 
protected and well organized. Massachu- 
setts more than makes up for the disad- 
vantages of shorter hours by the better 
organization and greater contentment 
among her working people. 

The social hour at noon was greatly 
enjoyed. A pleasant incident afterward 
was the presentation of the national vice- 
president, Mrs. Alice Ives Breed of Lynn, 
Mrs. Breed made a felicitous little speech, 
and then said that she appeared in a new 
role, that of book agent, for she had fifty 
copies of the report of the Louisville bien- 
nial, sent to her by Mrs. Henrotin, presi- 
dent of the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s clubs, for distribution among the 
Massachusetts clubs. 

The next meeting of the State Federa- 
tion will be held in Springfield on the 
second Wednesday in February, and the 
subject will be ‘‘Art in the Home, the 
Schools and the Streets.’’ Miss Helen 
Whittier, of the Middlesex Club of Lowell, 
is chairman of the committee of arrange- 
ments. 
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A CORRECTION. 


3316 POWELTON AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Dec. 14, 1896. 
Editors Woman s Journal: 

In the report of the Pennsylvania W. 
S. A., in your issue of Dec. 12, undue 
credit is given me as “one of the signers 
of the call for the Convention of 1848, at 
Seneca Falls.”” [ have not that honor, I 
was present at the Convention and signed 
the declaration of principles adopted at 
that time, and am still of the same faith. 

CHARLOTTE L. PEIRCE. 





THE MOUNT HOLYOKE CAMPAIGN. 





Just after the election the Woman’s 
JOURNAL contained a spirited account of 
the lively political campaign carried on 
at Wellesley College, written by one of 
the students. Equally interesting is the 
following account of the Mount Holyoke 
campaign, which shows that the girls 
there take as active interest in public 
affairs as do the girls of Wellesley. This 
article was written by Miss Louise Dan- 
forth Stevens, a student at Mount Holyoke, 
and was first published in the ‘‘Woman’s 
Department’”” of the Charlotte (Mich.) 
Tribune: 

Mount Holyoke, with her customary 
interest in the affairs of the outside world, 
entered heartily into the presidential cam- 
paign. 

Plans, laid by the senior class before 
the fire, were somewhat slow in material- 
izing, but were zealously perfected when 
once started. 

The McKinley Club of Mount Holyoke 
College was organized with a membership 
of 125. The club immediately formed 
itself into a Campaign Glee Club, and 
assisted at arally held in the town. Sen- 
ator Henry Cabot Lodge and Representa- 
tive Gillett made the addresses, 

The Democratic sympathizers met and 
organized. Though with numbers some- 
what smaller, zeal and enthusiasm were 
none the less. In fact, they more than 
made up in spirit what they lacked in 
numbers. 

A Democratic rally was held in Willis- 
ton Hall. Speakers introduced as Bland, 
Sewall and Bryan made speeches which 
those illustrious politicians need not have 
blushed to own. The great questions of 
the Democratic party were logically and 
seriously discussed. The speeches were 
received amid shouts of applause and cries 
of ‘‘Sixteen to One!”’ 

On the Monday following, the McKinley 
Club held an open meeting. The princi- 
ples and doctrines of the Republican party 
were carefully presented. 

Both clubs then met for a joint debate 
on the question, ‘Resolved, That gold 
with protection is better for the country 
than free silver without protection.” 

The Saturday before election was ob- 
served as Flag Day at almost every home 
which had opened its doors to the sta- 
dents after the fire. Pictures of the presi- 
dential candidates, with patriotic decora- 
tions, appeared everywhere. In the evening 
a huge bontire was started on Goodnow 
Park, behind the college buildings. Cam- 
paign songs and cheers rent the air for an 
hour. With spirits then somewhat re- 
lieved, election day was awaited. 

If the interest of students in a mock 
election is suggestive of what it might be 
in political life, were Massachusetts a 
State tolerating equal suffrage, the spirit 
prevailing throughout election day be- 
tokens much good for the Commonwealth. 

Voting was a serious matter, and but 
one mistake was made. The prescribed 
Australian ballot system was used. The 
booths were constructed in a large hall, 
and the polls were opened for an hour at 
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Special Sale 
* FUR CAPES. 





ASTRACHAN CAPES. 


30 inch, $25, worth $35. 
30 inch, $35, worth $50. 


worth $40. 
worth $58. 


30 inch, $28, 
30 inch, $42, 


WOOL SEAL CAPES. 


30 inch, $25, worth $37. 
30 inch, $38, 


30 inch, $28, worth 


worth $55. 


$42. 


ELECTRIC SEAL CAPES. 


30 inch, $23, worth $35. 
33 inch, $36, worth $50. 


36 inch, $41, worth $55. 


worth 
worth 
worth 


30 inch, $31, 


33 inch, $44, 
36 inch, $48, 


$45. 
$60. 
$70. 


Seal and Persian Lamb Jackets at Very Low Prices. 


A Line of Winter Cloth Jackets, $6, $9 and $12. 
»* Formerly $10, $15 and $18. * 





INTERNATIONAL FUR CO., 


390 and 4. Summer Street, Boston. 




















noon, and from four until six in the after- 
noon. No bribing was observed, and but 
one arrest was made by the preserver of 
public order. Polls were closed at six 
o'clock and returns awaited. Evening 
announcements verified the rumor that 
McKinley was elected by an overwhelming 
majority. 

A mass-meeting of all the students was 
held on Wednesday afternoon. Joy over 
the election returns was unbounded. 
There was a torchlight procession about 
the campus to publish Mount Holyoke’s 
sympathy with the people who elected the 
man, with the chorus: 

“Bow! Wow! Wow! 
How! How! How! 
Who are the people 
Now! Now! Now? 
We are! We are! 
Yip! Yell! Yow! 
McKinley!” 





-_--- 


A SHAKESPEARE KALENDAR. 


One of the choicest holiday gifts for this 
season is the “very seasonable Kalendar 
for 1897; designed to bee used by ye manie 
lovers of ye great poet, Master William 
Shakespeare,”’ as the title-page quaintly 
sets forth. The calendar well deserves 
the high praise bestowed on it by Dr. 
Horace H. Furness, who says: 

It is really incomparable. Can I say 
more than that it is ‘‘pleasant without 
scurrility, witty without affection, auda- 
cious without impudency, learned with- 
out opinion, and strange without heresy’’? 
It is almost a liberal education, and every 
household in the land should have a copy. 

Henry A. Clapp adds: ‘‘I have examined 
the work, and it seems to me, in elegance, 
propriety, and general worth, to surpass 
all the Shakespeare calendars I have seen.” 

The testimony of these well-known 





Shakespeare scholars is not needed when 
one sees the calendar, which speaks for 
itself. Here are collected nearly one 
hundred dates relating to Shakespeare 
and his family, the lives and works of 
many of his contemporaries, and those 
who figured prominently during the 
‘“Augustan Age” of English literature. 

The illustrations, tweive in number, are 
taken from many of the best loved of 
Shakespeare’s plays, with a view to fitness 
of time. Thus, on the January page, the 
year opens with a scene from the drama 
of Macbeth, ‘‘a parable which warns,” 
and, on turning to the December page, we 
listen beside Ophelia’s open grave to 
Hamlet’s soliloguy upon the skull of 
Yorick. 

The old English flavor of the work has 
been preserved throughout, which fact is 
evidenced on reading the quaint prologue 
and epilogue, the recognition of the festal 
days mentioned in Shakespeare’s works, 
etc. The cover is of purely Elizabethan 
design. The initials and column heads 
were copied from the ‘First Folio” of 
1623. To literary clubs and Shakespeare 
societies the calendar will have special 
value and significance, and, as a religious 
calendar, this work fills still another re- 
quirement, in its observance of all the 
fixed and movable fasts and feasts of the 
church year, and in the selection of quota- 
tions for the Sundays. It is compiled by 
Louella C. Poole and Andrea Jonsson, 
with drawings by Marie Danforth Page. 
Price, 75 cents; postpaid, 80 cents. Ad- 
dress, 457 Shawmut Avenue, Boston. It 
is printed in colors, on heavy linen paper, 
tied with red silk cord, boxed. 








Poems by Johanna Ambrosius. 
(2d Edition.]} 


Translated from the Twenty-sixth German 
l6mo, cloth, $1.50. 


White and gold, $1. 


Edition by MAry J. SAFForD. Portrait. 


75. 


“Here is a woman who, by sheer force of genius, has risen in a few months from a 
common laborer of the fields to be known as one of Germany’s most popular modern 


poets.”’—New York Tribune. 
Mother, Baby, 


By Dr. GENEVIEVE TUCKER. 


and Nursery. 


Fully illustrated. Small 4to, cloth, $1.50. 


A practical summary of the infant’s hygiene and physical development. 


The World 


Beautiful. 


First and Second Series. By LILIAN WuittNG, author of ‘From Dreamland Sent.” 


2 vols., each 16mo, cloth, $1.00. White 


Emily Dickinson’s Poems. 
Third Series. Edited by MAry Loomis 
Topp. 16mo, cloth, uniform with First 
and Second Series, $1.25; white and 
gold, $1.50. 
Old Colony Days. 


By May ALDEN WARD, author of ‘‘Dante,” 
“Petrarch, etc. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 





and Gold, $1.25. 
Lazy Tours in Spain and Else- 
where. 
By Louise CHANDLER MOULTON. 
cloth, $1.50. 
Little Daughter of the Sun. 


By Jutia P. DaBney. Illustrated by the 
author. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


12mo 


Leaves from Juliana Horatia Ewing’s *‘Canada Home.” 


Gathered by Exizaseru 8. TucKER. 


With 


illustrations by the author, and 


facsimiles of Mrs. Ewing’s color sketches made while at Fredericton. Quarto, 


cloth, $3.00. 


A Cape May Diamond. 


By EvELYN RAyYMonpD, author of “‘The Little Lady of the Horse,” and **The Mushroom 


Cave.” Illustrated by Lilian Crawford 


The Black Dog and Other Stories. 

By A.G. Piympron, author of ‘Dear 
Daughter Dorothy,” etc. Illustrated by 
the author. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

The Wonderful Fairies of the Sun. 

By Ernest Vincent Wricut. With 30 
illustrations by Cora M. Norman. 
Quarto, cloth, $1.25. 





True. Square 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Jerry the Blunderer. 

By Lity WESSELHOEFT, author of ‘Spar- 
‘row the Tramp,” ete. Illustrated from 
photographs taken from life. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

Nan at Camp Chicopee. 

By Myra Sawyer HAMLIN. Illustrated 

by Jessie McDermott. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





New York, Dec. 16, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The term of one of our United States Sen- 
ators, Hon. David B. Hill, will expire on 
the fourth of March next. His successor 
will be elected by the Legislature, which 
will assemble on the first Monday in Jan- 
uary. Mr. Hill is a Democrat, and was 
chosen in 1891, when the Legislature was 
Democratic. The present body is over- 
| whelmingly Republican, so that who- 
| ever receives the nomination of the party 
in power will be elected. The two promi- 
nent candidates for the high office are 
Hion. Thomas C, Platt and Hon. Joseph 
H. Choate. Mr. Platt has been so long 
and so persistently assailed by the Demo- 
crats and by those opposed to him in his 
own party, that it would be difficult to 
attempt a vindication of him, especially 
in the brief limits of this letter. But this 
much ought to be said—that he has been 
a consistent friend of the woman suffrage 
cause, rendering us valuable aid in many 
an emergency, while, as any one who has 
any interest in woman suffrage knows, 
Mr. Choate, as president of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1894, used all his 
influence to defeat the amendment to 
strike out the word “male’’ as a qualifica- 
tion for voters. 

The trial of Maria Barberi terminated, 
to the surprise of many of her friends, in 
a verdict of acquittal on the ground of 
temporary insanity. A great amount of 
absurd hysterical sympathy was lavished 
upon her, after she left the prison, but it 
must not be forgotten that this was shown 
by men as wellas by women. 

Last week several ladies visited this 
city in the interest of the National Asso- 
ciation of Mothers, which has been 
recently formed, among them Mrs. Adlai 
Stevenson, Mrs. John G. Carlisle, Mrs. 
Danie! Lamont and others, whose hus- 
bands are in public positions. Two re- 
ceptions were held at the Hotel Waldorf. 
Mrs. T. W. Birney, who is the president 
and the originator of the idea of a Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers, and Mrs. 
Hearst, the first vice-president, received. 
She was assisted by Mrs. Stevenson and 
others. Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch, Mrs. 
Terhune (Marion Harland), Miss E. Mar- 
guerite Quidley and many other prominent 
women were present at the gatherings. 

A few words more in regard to the Pil- 
grim Mothers’ Dinner, as there were some 
typographical errors in the last letter. 
It is to take place at the Tuxedo, 
formerly Jaeger’s, 59th Street and Madi- 
son Avenue, on Tuesday, December 
22, at 12.30 P. M. Tickets, $2, can be 
bought of the treasurer, Mrs. E. S. Van 
Biel, 34 Gramercy Park. Any lady pur- 
chasing two tickets is entitled to one gen- 
tleman’s ticket admitting the bearer to 
the balcony in time to hear the addresses. 
In addition to the speakers announced 
last week, we are to have Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Stetson, who will read some of 
‘ther inimitable original poems. The list 
of after-dinner toasts is as follows: 

Address of Welcome, the president, 
Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake; The Way to 
Victory, Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, 
president New York State Association; 
Patriotism of Pilgrim Mothers and Present 
Day Mothers, Mrs. Donald McLean, Re- 
gent New York City Charter Daughters of 
the American Revolution; Song, Miss 
Maud Beach; The Emancipated Woman. 
Mrs. Edward Lauterbach; Feminine Van- 
ity, original poem, Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson: Woman in Music, Mrs. Florence 
Sutro; song, Mrs. Ella Jocelyn Horne; A 
Symphony in Yellow, Mrs. Harriette A. 
Keyser; Early Heroines, Mrs. Sarah Sum- 
ner Teall; The Festival March, an original 
composition, will be played by Miss Gisela 
Franke, as the guests enter the dining- 
room. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 Central Park, South. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Belle Kearney, of Mississippi, 
who has been quite sick in St. Louis since 
the National W. C. T. U. Convention, is 
rapidly recovering. 

The W. C.. T. U. of Stoughton, Mass., 
held a mass-meeting for the relief of the 
Armenian sufferers last Sunday evening 
in their spacious Town Hall. Clergymen 
gave up their evening services, and con- 
ducted the preliminary devotional exer- 
cises. The Town Hall was packed to its 
utmost capacity, and Mrs. Livermore de- 
livered the address and made the appeal. 
On the same evening, a crowded union 
meeting was held in the Opera House at 
Attleboro; with addresses by Mrs. Isabel 
C. Barrows, Mr. M. H. Gulesian, Miss 
Leitch and others. There was a large 
collection. 

Prang & Co. have issued, as usual, a 
brilliant and bewildering variety of calen- 
dars and souvenir booklets. One of the 
prettiest of the former is “The Waiting 
Calendar,’ with its series of pictures, 
showing a mischievous boy waiting to 
snowball an unconscious youth and maid- 








FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH” 





: SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Pi-ops.Canton,Mass.,US.A. 
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Fine Blankets. 


The backward season has left us with an overstock of FINE 


ALL-WOOL BLANKETS. 


carried over to another year. 


consists of 


58 Pairs 10-4 All-Wool Blankets, fine 
quality, finished in the 
manner, with wide silk binding. Price, 


$5.50 


Per Pair. 


handsomest 





80 Pairs of Fine All-Wool Blankets, full 
2 yards wide, such goods as have often 
been sold at $10.00 per pair; our price 
to close out at 


$6.50 


Per Pair. 





24 Pairs of 12-4 size, an extra Blanket in 
every way, beautiful for wedding pres- 
ents; will last a lifetime; to be sold 


"$7.50 


Per Pair. 





They MUST BE SOLD, not 


So we will make a TREMEND- 
OUS MARK-DOWN to accomplish the purpose. 


The lot 


We have also some few pairs of a very 
full-sized Blan’ t, made 21-2 yards 
long and 21-2 yards wide, which we 
will sell at 


$10.00 


Per Pair. 


They are worth $14.00, and such a large- 
size Blanket is rarely to be obtained at 
any price. 


Remember — Every pair advertised are 
ALL PURE WOOL, The lot includes 
25 pairs of Fine Scarlet Blankets in 11 
and 12-4 at 


$6.75 ax» $7.50 


Per Pair. 





Shepard, Norwell & Co. 








en, a young woman and child waiting for 
a pitcher to fill, a country girl waiting at 
the gate with her bundle for the stage to 
come along and take her out into the 
world, etec., etc. There is a bicycle calen- 
dar, a red, white and blue calendar, a 
Christian Endeavor calendar, a ‘*Buds of 
the Season’”’ calendar, and various minor 
beauties. Among the floral booklets, 
clover and carnation pinks are exquisitely 
represented, and pansies and violets will 
appeal equally to the lovers of those flow- 
ers. There are Boston souvenir booklets, 
and a wonderful Book of Birthdays, with 
a bewitching series of small maidens 
representing the traditional ‘*Monday’s 
child,’ ‘*Tuesday’s child,’ ete. The art- 
ists and authors represented are all Amer- 
icans. 

The women voters of Reading met last 
week Thursday at the home of Mrs. 
William Carter, Woburn Street, and 
formed an organization. Mrs. 8S. G. B. 
Pearson was chosen temporary chair- 
man. Officers for the ensuing year 
were balloted for, and the following 
elected: Mrs. George Bosson, permanent 
chairman; Mrs. Warren E. Eaton, clerk; 
Mrs. S. G. B. Pearson, treasurer. The 
society then nominated Mrs. Ellen M. 
Bancroft for member of the School Com- 
mittee, and recommended that Mrs. Ger- 
trude Hussey be nominated as a trustee of 
the Public Library. Mrs. Warren Eaton 
was chosen a committee of one to confer 
with the proper authorities in regard to 
having a woman on the board of overseers 
of the poor. An effort will be made to 
secure the services of Mrs. E. Trask-Hill 
to lecture to the citizens of the town, of 
both sexes, on matters of interest to all. 
In conclusion, the society earnestly recom- 
mend that every woman in town, quali- 
fied to vote, should register and cast her 
vote at the coming town election. 











The Yeilow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Atice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAN’s 
JourRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 40 cents. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 





CASTLE 
souare | Heatre. 
J. J. JAXONecccccccccccccccccsess General Director 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 175B Tremont St. 
MONDAY. DEC. 21. FOR ONE WEEK ONLY 


Lily of Killarney. 


Evenings at 8. Wednesday and Saturday Mats. at2 
Prices—Monday evening and Wednesday Matinee 


all seats in house reserved at 25 cts. each. All other 
performances 25 and socents, according to location 


HOLLIS ST. THEATRE. 


ISAAC B. RICH.......-. Proprietor and Manager 








Monday, Dec. 21—350th Performance, 
Appropriate Souvenirs. 
LAST WEEK BUT ONE. 
David Belasco’s Great Romantic Drama, 


The Heart of Maryland 


Greatest Cast Ever Seen in Boston. A Perfect 


Production. 
Evenings promptly at 8. 
CuristTMAs DAy and SATURDAY MATINEES at 2, 


Rew oor SOU ARE THEATR 


Charles F. Atkinson, Manager. 





Commencing Monday, One Week Only, DEC. 21. 
The Great London Melodrama, 


“WHEN LONDON SLEEPS.” 


Usual Matineee Wed, and Sat. 
GRAND HO.LiIpDAy MATINEE, Christmas Day, at 2. 





THE BOSTON PRESS HAVE DE- 
CLARED THAT THE 


ZzA0 CO 


iS A POPULAR SUCCESS. 


A collection of the most magnificent animals 


IN THE WORLD. 
CHIQUITA, 300" 
And other novel features in the Lower Hall. 


Open Daily from 10 A. M.to 11 P. M. 
Feeding of the Carnivora at 4and 10.30 P. M. 


ADMISSION, Adults 25c. Children 10c. 


VY nes .-Manuscript STANDS a good 
v 41 chance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
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THE THREE KINGS. 





BY A. MARY F. ROBINSON. 


Three kings went riding from the East 
Through fine weather and wet: 

“And whither shall we ride,” they said, 
“Where we have not ridden yet?” 


“And whither shall we ride,” they said, 
“To tind the hidden thing 

That turns the course of all our stars 
And all our auguring?”’ 


They were the Wise Men of the East. 
And none so wise as they; 

“Alas!’’ the King of Persia cried, 
“And must ye ride away ? 


“Yet since ye go a-riding, sirs, 
I pray ye, ride for me; 

And carry me my golden gifts 
To the King o’ Galilee. 


“Go riding into Palestine, 
A long ride and a fair!”’ 

“?’Tis well!’’ the Magi answered him, 
“As well as anywhere!” 


They rode by day, they rode by night, 
The stars came out on high— 

“And oh!”’ the King Balthazzar said, 
As he gazed into the sky, 


“We ride by day, we ride by night, 
To a king in Galilee, 

We leave a king in Persia, 
And kings no less are we. 


“Yet often in the deep blue night, 
When stars burn far and dim, 

I wish I knew a greater King 
To fall and worship him. 


“A King who should not care to reign, 
But wonderful and fair; 

A king—a king that were a Star 
Aloft in miles of air!”’ 


“A star is good,”’ said Melchior, 
“A high, unworldly thing; 
But I would choose a soul alive 

To be my Lord and King. 


‘Not Herod, nay, nor Cyrus, nay, 
Not any king at all; 

For I would choose a sinless child 
Laid in a manger stall.”’ 


“Tis well,” the black King Casper cried, 
“For mighty men are ye; 

But no such humble King were meet 
For my symplicity. 


“A star is small and very far, 
A babe’s a simple thing; 

The very Son of God Himself 
Shall be my Lord and King!” 


The King Balthazzar sighed and smiled ; 
“A good youth!’’ Melchior cried ; 

And young and old, without a word, 
Along the hills they ride. 


Till lo! among the western skies 
There grows a shining thing— 

“The star! Behold the star,’’ they shout; 
“Behold Balthazzar’s King!” 


And lo! within the western skies 
The star begins to flit; 

The three kings spur their horses on 
And follow after it. 


And when they reach the King’s Castle 
They cry, ‘‘Behold the place!’’ 

But, like a shining bird, the star 
Flits on in heaven apace. 


Oh, they rode on and on they rode, 
Till they reached a lonely wold, 

Where shepherds keep their flocks by night, 
And the night was chill and cold. 


Oh, they rode on and on they rode, 
Till they reach a little town, 

And there the star in heaven stands still 
Above a stable brown. 


The town is hardly a village street, 
The stable’s old and poor, 

But there the star in heaven stands still 
Above the stable door. 


And through the open door, the straw 
And the tired beasts they see; 

And the Babe, laid in a manger, 
That sleepeth peacefully. 


‘All hail, the King of Melchior!”’ 
The three wise men begin; 

King Melchior swings from off his horse, 
And he would have entered in. 


But why do the horses whinny and neigh? 
And what thing fills the night 

With angels in a wheeling spire, 
And streams of heavenly light? 


King Melchior kneels upon the grass 
And falls a-praying there; 
Balthazzar lets the bridle drop 
And gazes in the air, 


But Casper gives a happy shout 
And hastens to the stall, 

**Now hail!”’ he cries, ‘thou Son of God, 
And Saviour of us all!” 
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THE PRINCE'S RETURN. 


A Christmas Sketch. 


BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE, 





A few small dead leaves came rustling 
down Happy Court; the wind had blown 
them off the poplar-tree in the corner by 
the pump. 

Bobbie counted them, for he stood at 
the window of the shabbiest house in the 
court with his nose flattened against the 
window- pane. 

“One, two, three, four, five!” he said, 
counting the dead leaves. 

Presently he put his hand in his pocket, 
and began jingling the pennies there. 

“One, two, three, four,” he said. 
dear, but there ought to be five. 


“Oh, 
For a 





pen-wiper costs five, and the old lady 
won't take any less!”’ 

The house opposite had a tall green 
bush showing at the window, and the 
three little Smiths were dancing around 
it, making faces and beckoning across to 
Bobbie. 

“No I won't,” said Bobbie, as though 
they could hear him; ‘I ain’t going to 
come over. I’m going to stay here till 
sister Mary comes.”’ 

Just then a tall girl turned the corner 
of the street and came merrily up the 
court. She had hair as yellow as Bob- 
bie’s, and the same eyes of startled brown. 
Bobbie rushed down the rickety stairs 
and opened the door for her. 

‘Did you see the butcher man, ’round 
the corner, and his little pigs with the 
holly in their mouths? And the candy 
store with the pink and white Kriss 
Kringles, and the grocery—”’ 

“Yes, yes, Bobbie,” she said, patting 
his eager head; *‘now let me sit down 
awhile and rest myself, and then I’ll tell 
you of all the fine sights I’ve seen to-day.”’ 

So Bobbie pulled out the big chair by 
the window, and ran to hang up her hat 
and coat. Staying in the lonesome house 
all day long by himself had made him as 
tidy and thoughtful as a girl. 

Then Mary sat down in the chair with 
Bobbie at her feet, and told him of all the 
wonderful things in the up-town shop 
windows. 

Bobbie’s eyes grew like stars; he sighed 
softly to himself, and in his excitement 
pulled out the pennies from his pocket, 
and began counting them over once more. 

It was a poor little room; the carpet 
was so patched that it looked like a coat 
threadbare. The paper on the wall that 
had once been full of gay-colored boughs 
and blossoms, now showed only a few 
sickly leaves sprawling against a dingy 
white. 

But the rosy little fire flickered and 
fluttered, and the sun falling in a patch 
upon the floor brought the poplar shad- 
ows with it; and Bobbie’s yellow hair and 
Mary’s together, made warmth and color 
for what would else have been a dull 
picture. 

So Mary came to the end of the sights 
she had seen, and Bobbie asked: 

“Is that all? And it’s most like the 
prince, ain’t it, Mary?” 

‘tA little,’ said Mary, smiling to herself, 
for she knew what was coming next. 

“Once there was a prince,” began Bob- 
bie; ‘‘was it a long time ago, Mary?” 

He always asked this question here, and 
Mary always gave him the same answer, 
and sighed: 

“A long time ago, Bobbie.” 

‘“‘And he was tall and handsome and 
young; and he. dearly loved the prin- 
cess—”’ 

“And he was going to marry her,”’ said 
Mary, “and give her everything she 
wanted, and then—”’ 

‘‘And then he went away,” interrupted 
Bobbie, ‘‘and never came back any more.” 

‘Though as long as she lived, the prin- 
cess thought he would, and waited for 
him,’’ said Mary. 

Bobbie always looked solemn when they 
came to this part of the story. In some 
inexplicable way he thought that he could 
remember the princess, and that he had 
known her. And had not her eyes been 
brown as his Mary’s? 

‘*I feel sorry for the princess,’’ he said. 
Then Mary kissed him. 

He jingled his pennies once more. 

“Do you think pen-wipers are nice, 
Mary?” 

“Very nice,” said his sister; “‘and thdse 
little red and black ones around the cor- 
ner are just beautiful.” 

“Ain't they?” cried the delighted Bob- 
bie. ‘Two little black blocks and one 
little red one, Oh, Mary, but they’re five 
cents, and I’ve only got four!” 

She held out the coveted penny. 

“TI think Katie Smith might like one for 
a Christmas gift.”’ 

“Oh, no, no, no!’ shouted Bobbie; ‘*but 
it’s not fur Katie Smith; it’s for—” Then 
he put both hands over his foolish little 
mouth and chuckled softly. 

“You'd better go away, or you might 
tell me secrets,’”’ laughed Mary. 

And Bobbie, chuckling harder than 
ever, ran out into the street. 

The little old lady who kept the little 
old shop where he had spied the pen- 
wipers, was very busy that afternoon. 
The tiny place was full of old-fashioned 
people who were buying her scarlet mit- 
tens, or her dainty tasseled houds and 
jackets, or even the glass-eyed Canton- 
flannel elephants that stood in her win- 
dows and stared out at the naughty world. 

Bobbie slipped into acorner, away from 
the crowd of bustling people, and looked 
on. 

Presently the door- bell tinkled, and 
another customer came in. He was a tall 
man with a very brown face, and he wore 
a shaggy coat that fell down to his heels. 
He stood there at the door and scanned 
the faces of the buyers, one by one. Then 
he caught Bobbie’s eyes, and smiled 
down at him. 





“I’m looking for somebody,” he said, 
“but I can’t find her at all” Now the 
smile died out of his face and asad look 
came instead. 

A queer idea was in Bobbie’s head. He 
looked up at the shaggy man and said, 
wistfully: 

‘Are you the prince? Are you looking 
for the princess? Did you go away and 
never come back any more, till now?” 

“Who told you that?” asked the shaggy 
man. 

**My sister,”’ said Bobbie; “it’s a story. 
Once there was a prince and he loved the 
princess; but he went away and never 
came back any more.” 

‘*That’s a sad story,’ said the shaggy 
man. 

“It’s good enough for Happy Court,”’ 
said Bobbie; and, oh, but that was a wise 
thing for him to say! 

‘*There’s only Mary and me,” he began; 
but just then the old lady called, ‘‘And 
what can I do for you sir?” and he went 
forward to buy his little red and black 
pen-wiper. 

He looked very important as he trotted 
out into the street, with his precious 
present tied up carefully in pink blotting- 
paper. He opened a corner of the tiny 
package and let the man who had fol- 
lowed him take a peep at it. 

“It’s for my sister. Ain’t it beautiful 
for only five cents?” 

“Very,’’ said the man, gravely. ‘Will 
she use it often—does she write a great 
deal—your sister?” 

“Well, no,’ said Bobbie, looking a 
shadow less happy, ‘but—’’ and his face 
lit up again—“she used to, when we didn’t 
live in Happy Court; letters and letters, 
and they went out to a big ship in the 
water—way off over the water.”’ é' 

Now they had reached the corner of 
Happy Court. 

‘“Good-by,” said Bobbie, blithely. But 
the man caught him fast by the arm, 

“Little boy,’’ he said, ‘thaven’t I seen 
you somewhere before? Now tell me 
true.” 

‘“No, you haven't,” said Bobbie, 
promptly; ‘‘and | never saw you either.” 

“Well,” said the shaggy man, “I guess 
Iam afool. Merry Christmas, laddie!’ 

Down the court, through the windy 
yellow light and the falling dead leaves, 
ran Bobbie as fast as he could. But the 
man followed him. He followed him up 
the rickety stairs and to the very door of 
the shabby little room. 

“Oh, Mary,” cried Bobbie, “it’s just 
be-au-tiful!”’ 

Mary’s head came out of the darkness 
by the cupboard door. 

‘“‘Well, Bobbie,’’ she began—but there 
she stopped and stood as still as a stone. 

‘*And the pr nce came back again,”’ said 
the shaggy man from the doorway. 

Then something wonderful happened. 
Bobbie saw it with his own two beautiful 
eyes. The shaggy man took Mary into 
his arms, and she put her head down on 
his shoulder and cried as Bobbie had 
never heard her cry before. And the 
shaggy man kissed her, and kept on kiss- 
ing her, and he told the strangest story to 
Bobbie and her. 

It was about a ship and a storm and an 
island all alone in the sea, It was about 
letters unanswered and a long spell of 
sickness and weary months of seeking. 
It was all about the prince who came back 
once more to the beautiful, faithful 
princess. “So they married, and were 
happy ever after.’’— St. Louis Magazine. 
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WORK FOR THE PEACE AND ARBITRATION 
SOCIETIES. 








Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Would it not be a fitting time for the 
Peace and Arbitration Societies of Amer- 
ica to bestir themselves, and send in a 
mammoth petition to the Queen of Spain 
to use her influence to allow negotiations 
for the honvurable sale of Cuba to the 
United States Government, to be held in 
trust for Cuba until she shall have shown 
herself capable of carrying her own 
financial burdens, and of organizing a 
strong and capable Government of her 
own? 

Let us urge the Queen to that course as 
the only one that cap save her successor 
from recurring dangers and perplexities— 
a course that would secure safe revenues 
for Spain until the impoverished and 
ruined island were able to pay the debt in 
full; a course that would save all the in- 
calculable miseries which threaten in the 
future, and that might yet arise from a 
prolongation of strife. 

How gladly would the women of Amer- 
ica vie with their Spanish sisters in send- 
ing aid and comfort and medical care to 
the wounded of both armies! How joy- 
fully would they demand that their most 
powerful war-ships should be turned to 
Christian and friendly uses, to carry to 
distressed Cuba ample provision to save 
the country from impending famine, and 
to transport doctors, purses and medical 
stores for the relief ef the wounded! 

Surely the grandeur of Spain would be 
more truly shown by such a dignified and 





peaceablé’ ending of strife than by con- 
tinued persistence in a cruel and inglori- 
ous warfare. 

We do not covet Cuba. She is to usa 
great sorrow and perplexity. For the 
dignity and peace of our Spanish as of our 
Cuban brethren, we pray that the strife 
may be allowed to end in the only prac- 
ticable way that now presents itself. 

Lawrence, N. Y. 8. E. B. 
—- —>oS —-—____ 


WORKING GIRLS’ CLUBS. 





There is a federation comprising twenty- 
two working girls’ clubs of Boston and 
vicinity. The work of one of these clubs, 
the Shawmut, was described by Miss 
Edith M. Howe at a recent meeting of the 
Good Citizenship class: 

For the past year the club has inter- 
ested itself especially in the outside lives 
of the working women. 

An investigation of the moral conditions 
in which they are placed has been carried 
on. Factory girls have been most ready 
to report, and their reports have in gen- 
eral been much more favorable than those 
of girls employed in stores, but even here, 
girls of innate purity of character and 
motive are safe, with a few exceptions. 
Only one or two employers were found in 
Boston who subjected girls to extraordi- 
nary temptations, and against these men 
working girls were warned. 

Some of the girls rather resented this 
sort of investigation, and asked why the 
club workers did not do something prac- 
tical, such as taking measures for the bet- 
tering of wages and the obtaining of 
shorter hours, In consequence the sub- 
ject of early closing was agitated, and an 
organization was formed among the 
women, similar to the beneficial associa- 
tion of young men clerks, with a member- 
ship of over 100, 





INTERNATIONAL WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 

The International Woman’s Congress, 
which met last September in Berlin, has 
been a wonderful success. It has been a 
genuine revelation in the German com- 
munity. The tone of the press has under- 
gone a complete change. Instead of flip- 
pant sarcasm or serious disapproval, the 
newspapers are now animated by a friendly 
spirit. The women and their doings are 
treated with respectful attention. The 
calm and dignified tone of the discussions 
has won universal approval. The New 
York Nation says: 

Even the exchange of views between 
the Socialdemokratinnen and the more 
conservative majority of the participants 
in the Congress did not lead to intemper- 
ance of language or exhibitions of vivlent 
antagonism—a circumstance with which 
foreign delegates have been favorably im- 
pressed, English and French delegates 
have expressed their surprise at the re- 
markable self-control and matter-of-fact 
ways of the German women. The latter, 
in their turn, are deriving from occur- 
rences at the Congress encouragement for 
the future reconciliation of the classes 
through the mediation of women. One of 
their special objects of agitation just now 
is the revision, by the new Reichstag two 
years hence, of certain sections of the new 
civil code of the empire which will net 
take effect till the year 1900. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE IDAHO AMENDMENT. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

There is little ground for hope that our 
anxiety concerning the fate of the Idaho 
Woman Suffrage Amendment will get any 
alleviation before the middle of January, 
1897. The official count was completed 
on Nov. 27, and showed that the three 
Constitutional Amendments had each re- 
ceived a majority of all the votes cast on 
the same, but the Board had not, at last 
report received here, made any statement 
as to what their ruling would be. They 
did state, however, that they would ‘“‘take 
such action as was desired by counsel for 
the State Equal Suffrage Association.” 
The Association intends to take the mat- 
ter into the Supreme Court, and there get 
the earliest possible decision upon the 
question of whether or not these three 
amendments (of which the woman suf- 
frage amendment is one) are now a part 
of the Constitution. The contention is as 
to whether the Constitution requires that 
an amendment must receive a majority of 
all the votes cast in the election in order 
to be adopted, or whether it requires only 
a majority of all the votes cast on the ques- 
tion. Thelanguage of the Constitution in 
regard to amendments is not decisive, as 
it is in the case of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, of which it explicitly says that 
“if a majority of all the electors voting at 
said election shall have voted for a Con- 
vention,’ the Legislature shall provide 
for the calling of the same, etc. But upon 
the matter of the vote required to adopt 
an amendment we do not find this un- 
mistakable language used, The statement 
is (as already printed by you) as follows: 

And if a majority of the electors shall 
ratify the same, such amendment or 
amendments shall become a part of the 
Constitution. 

It seems to me that if the framers of 
the Constitution had meant to require the 
same vote to adopt an amendment as 
they did on the question of holding a Con- 
stitutional Convention, viz., a majority of 





all the votes cast at said election, they 
would have used the same language, and 
would not have left the matter to hinge 
upon the question of what electors are 
meant, Since the Constitution does not 
thus explicitly say *‘a majority of al) the 
electors voting at the election’ shall be 
required to adopt an amendment—it does 
not even use the word “‘all’”’ before “‘elect- 
ors’’—it is fair to conclude that the Con- 
stitution does not require other than a 
majority of all the votes cast upon the 
amendment. 

Unless this construction is put upon 
this obscure language of the Constitution, 
there is good reason to fear that Idaho 
will never be able to amend her Constitu- 
tion, which well-informed people of that 
State declare to be crude and inadequate. 
Idaho’s large “floating vote’? and her ex- 
perience with the amendments, demon. 
strate good grounds for this fear. She 
has made four attempts to amend her 
seven-year-old Constitution, and has every 
time failed to secure a majority of all the 
votes cast in the election. Two years ago, 
one of the amendments submitted this 
year was voted upon. This was a propo- 
sition to segregate the offices of County 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
of Probate Judge. ‘These two offices have, 
under the organic law, been held by one 
person, and the arrangement has worked 
badly and created great dissatisfaction, 
and almost everybody said, ‘‘By all means 
let us make this sensible change”; but, 
though few votes were recorded against it, 
and the affirmative vote was large, it 
lacked a majority of all the votes cast in 
the election, and the Secretary of State 
declared it, therefore, lost. The recent 
and second attempt to make that propo- 
sition a part of the Constitution resulted 
in three times as many votes for as 
against, but again it lacks a majority of 
all the votes cast in the election. 

The amendment which provides for 
County Attorneys instead of, as at present, 
a District Attorney to do the work for 
each county in his whole great district, at 
great cost of time, money, travel and im- 
peded . justice, was strongly urged by 
everybody having experience of courts; 
but though it had but a small vote against 
it, it did not receive a majority of all the 
votes cast in the election. 

The status of the woman suffrage 
amendment is similar, except that it re- 
ceived a larger affirmative vote than either 
of the other two amendments, viz., 12,126 
votes, The other two amendments re- 
ceived respectively 11,147 and 11,543 af- 
tirmative votes. The whole vote cast in 
that election was 29,697. 

Our friends are very confident of a fa- 
vorable decision, and Lam hopeful. During 
my summer’s hard work in Idaho I came 
to be deeply interested in that State of 
wonderful resources, and intensely anx- 
ious for the success of the amendment. 
I put my heart into that work—as we all 
do when we get into that sort of a strug- 
gle. The country was new, but it was 
interesting; the travel was heavy; there 
was much staging; there were high waters, 
and wild,dangerous, lonely roads which had 
to be traversed somehow—anyhow. But 
there were always fine women and noble 
men, and great work at the journey’s end. 
The question was new, but that was not 
without its advantages. Nearly every force 
we sought to marshal to our support was 
a two-edged sword and likely to cut both 
ways. It was a difficult though a fruitful 
field, but I felt as though I could count 
its hardships all joy if victory could but 
be persuaded to perch upon our banner. 
And I hold that, no matter what be the 
decision of the Supreme Court, our major- 
ity of nearly 6,000 in favor of the enfran- 
chisement of the women of Idaho, is @ 
great victory, and one of which the Na- 
tional Organization Committee may well 
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the last vestige of scrofulous poison is 
eradicated by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the 
One True Blood Purifier. 
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be proud. For it was under the manage- 
ment of the Organization Committee, of 
which Carrie Chapman Catt is chairman, 
that the work was done. She sent Emma 
Smith Devoe to Idaho in June, 1895, and 
Mrs. Devoe did a month’s such pioneer 
work as itis permitted only untoa precious 
few todo. I went there early in May of 
1896, and got home the last of August. 
My business was to organize and agitate, 
and to set our friends to work in every 
possible way. First, last and all the time, 
and among all parties, I was to push the 
matter of “‘planks,’’ which I did to the 
best of my ability. The Republicans 
promptly and from the beginning told me 
that they were “not afraid of it’; that 
they had ‘expected to endorse the amend- 
ment in their platform” ; that they had two 
years before made platform utterances in 
its favor when there was nothing pending, 
and that they ‘‘could do no less now, when 
such speaking could count for something.” 
This was the way the gold Republicans 
and the silver Republicans met our re- 
quests for suffrage planks in their plat- 
forms, and my heart swelled with pride 
in them; but it was not with pride that I 
remembered the sharply contrasting re- 
sponse made by the Republicans of Kan- 
sas toa like request from the women of 
this State in 1894! 

The State conventions of the People’s 
Party and of the Democrats met on the 
same day in Boise, the capital city. They 
were fine bodies,and were representative of 
the intelligent manhood of the State. Mrs. 
Catt had stopped on her way to California 
for these conventions, and on the eve of 
their assembling she spoke to a great au- 
dience with wonderful force, and made a 
deep impression. The house rang again 
and again with applause as she hurled 
indisputable facts and irrefutable argu- 
ments against the position of our opposers. 
She took the capital by storm. 

Our plank in the Democratic platform 
was unequivocal, as became the first plank 
ever given us by a State Democratic con- 
vention. It wasa trophy to be proud of 
and thankful for, as indeed were the three 
others. For we had strong woman suf- 
frage planks in the platforms of the Popu- 
lists, the Democrats, the gold Republi- 
cans and the silver Republicans. I felt 
that whatever of efficacy there is in party 
endorsement, we had it in Idaho. The 
fact of endorsement by all parties took all 
partisan complexion from the question, 
and saved us from entanglements. How 
much those planks helped the amendment, 
and how many votes they actually won us, 
we shall probably never know. Their in- 
fluence is certainly good, if they can be 
secured without a fight. The work which 
gets these planks is a good form of educa- 
tion and agitation, and the question reaches 
the attention of a large number of voters to 
whom it is dignified by its being favorably 
mentioned in their respective platforms. 
That it opens the political rostrum to 
discussion of the question has not yet 
been fully demonstrated; nevertheless, I 
say, let us have planks when we can get 
them under the right conditions. 

Now we await the decision of Idaho’s 
Supreme Court. May it be such as to 
satisfy justice, and save us from ‘‘re-sub- 
mission’’ in that State! 

LAURA M, JOHNS. 

Salina, Kan., Dec. 2, 1896. 
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CALIFORNIA NOTES. 
BERKELEY, CAL., Dec. 2, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Having by this time somewhat recovered 
from the state of collapse consequent upon 
my efforts in behalf of the suffrage amend- 
ment, I will endeavor to centribute my 
quota to the fund of practical wisdom 
gained in that memorable campaign. 

Being a native daughter of this Golden 
State, and thoroughly conversant with its 
conditions and characteristics, I was never 
Over-sanguine as to the result; yet, in view 
of the tremendous amount of hard work 
done, including the personal canvass of 
thousands of voters and the distribution 
of “tons”’ of literature, not to mention the 
indorsement of political parties, labor 
unions and church conventions, the sup- 
port of one hundred newspapers, the 
enthusiastic meetings and magnificent 
Speeches, it was worse, in San Francisco 
at least, than even I had anticipated. 

For two months previous to Nov. 3, I 
offered up remorselessly all private inter- 
ests on the altar of the amendment, and, 
besides raising money, writing newspaper 
articles, etc., undertook the charge of 
three precincts for a house-to-house can- 
vass of voters, which involved personally 
interviewing about six hundred persons 
of both sexes, and all classes, creeds, 
conditions, races and nationalities. 

It would require a volume to describe 
in detail my experiences. I will simply 
give, as succinctly as possible, the leading 
features, 

Invariably was it the case, when I came 
across a man who had lived in Wyoming, 
Colorado or New Zealand, that his vote 
was a foregone conclusion. 
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“Why, yes,’’ said one of these, with a 
rather sheepish smile, ‘‘of course I'll have 
to vote for it. My wife voted in Colorado, 
and she says she wants to vote here!’ 

Among the arguments advanced in 
opposition were full assortments of all I 
ever heard in my life, as well as several 
new ones especially manufactured for this 
campaign. One man declared that, al- 
though he was bitterly opposed to the 
movement, he would compel his wife to 
vote, in case the amendment passed, if 
he had to ‘‘march her to the polls with a 
shotgun!” Another gave it as his honest 
opinion that if women gained political 
rights they would put all the men in 
chains. A less pessimistic citizen avowed 
his intention, should his wife vote against 
his interest, to “knock her in the head,”’ 
while a certain lady (belonging in the 
“swell” portion of the city), had never 
heard of woman suffrage, and wanted to 
know whether it had ‘anything to do 
with the silver question.”’ 

The first precinct I canvassed was one 
of the choicest in the city. The second 
was situated in the poorest and humblest 
quarter, where the standard of education 
and intelligence is considered low; yet I 
found its inhabitants on the whole as 
fair-minded, as well informed on public 
affairs, with the sole advantage, as far 
as I could judge, on the part of the ‘‘bet- 
ter’’ class, of greater ease of expression. 
I regret to be obliged to make this state- 
ment, but *‘Truth is mighty and will pre- 
vail” (in the course of a thousand years or 
so)! 

In short, I found the average human 
mind to be made of about the same stuff, 
whether manifesting itself in the much- 
despised ‘‘south of Market Street’’ region, 
or on the aristocratic heights of Pacific 
Avenue, 

In this connection, please note the fact 
that the vote in the precinct where I 
served as watcher—a typical one of the 
first-named quarter—was exactly repre- 
sentative of the average of the entire city 
—two and a half to one against the 
amendment. 

Again, in regard to the foreign vote; it 
is not foreigners as foreigners who are 
our stumbling-blocks. While an exceed- 
ingly large class of prosperous Germans 
in San Francisco were opposed to us, the 
Socialists, who were among our chief sup- 
porters, are largely of the same national- 
ity, and the Italian population, who belong 


‘to the Liberal or ‘‘Revolutionist”’ party in 


their own country, were said to be solidly 
in our favor. 

Just here it might be well to mention 
that among the most ardent supporters of 
the equal rights doctrine in my personal 
acquaintance are four women of German, 
French, Italian and Irish birth respec- 
tively. The truth is that itis not class, 
creed or nationality that makes people 
friends or foes to progress. It is a matter 
of individual development—the plane upon 
which their intellectual and spiritual na- 
ture lives, moves and has its being. 

The liquor politicians, it is true, were 
our most united and aggressive opponents; 
but they derived their efficiency from the 
negative support of both the upper and 
lower strata of society, who may be de- 
nominated the *‘scum’’ and the ‘‘dregs”’ 
respectively. Thus the country districts 
of California, where neither of these classes 
exists, showed up favorably in the returns, 
the great strength of the opposition com- 
ing from San Francisco. 

Let us henceforth direct our efforts 
toward the continual agitation of the sub- 
ject among women, pinning our faith to 
no political party; and then, with a full 
knowledge of the enemy’s position and 
forces, as well as of our own, make a bold 
and vigorous attack, and victory will be 
ours. S. SOLOMONS. 





OHIO NOTES. 


GIRARD, O., Dec. 10, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Executive Committee of the Ohio 
W. S. A. met yesterday at Cleveland, in 
the parlors of Unity Church. There were 
present: Mrs. C. McCullough Everhard, 
Mrs. Martha H. Elwell, Mrs. Louise 
Southworth, Mrs. Frances M. Casement, 
Mrs. Justine I. Baldwin, Mrs. Harriet 
Taylor Upton and Elizabeth J. Hauser. 

The vice-president, Mrs. Elwell, said 
that the State Chamber of Commerce was 
this day in session at Columbus for the 
purpose of considering the advisability 
of holding a Constitutional Convention. 
Mrs. Everhard reported that she had 
written to several of the members of this 
Board, whom she knows personally, ask- 
ing them to consider Section I. of Article 
V. of the State Constitution. Mrs. Elwell 
had written in the same vein to Senator 
Garfield, and read his reply. Upon motion 
of Mrs. Southworth, the following tele- 
gram was sent to the chairman of the 
Board: 

The Executive Committee of the Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Association, in session 
this day at Cleveland, requests that you 
consider the elimination of the words 
‘white male’’ from Section I. of Article 
V. of the State Constitution. 
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The annual convention having been 
postponed on accountof the intense politi- 
cal excitement, it was voted to hold the 
next convention at the regular time next 
fall, and not to hold a convention in the 
spring. It was then proposed that a part 
of the money, which would have been 
expended on a spring convention, be used 
in sending some one to visit the societies 
which have been formed in the State 
since a convention has been held. It was 
voted that Mrs. Upton visit these societies, 
the State defraying the expenses. It was 
decided that the enrollment work, which 
is in Mrs. Southworth’s charge, be taken 
up anew by the societies in the State, and 
that an effort be made to interest the new 
clubs especially in this work. Any person 
who wishes to assist in it has only to send 
his or her post-office address to Louise 
Southworth, 844 Prospect Street, Cleve- 
land, O. 

The names of delegates to the National 
Convention were suggested, the president 
to make the appointments. 

It was announced that about $30 of 
Ohio’s pledge to the National Organiza- 
tion Committee yet remained unpaid. 
Mrs. Southworth promised $10 of this 
amount, and Mrs. Upton said she felt sure 
the Warren Political Equality Club would 
make a contribution. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the 
trustees of Unity Church for the use of 
their parlors. Rev. Marion Murdock, one 
of the pastors of the church, came in and 
shook hands with the ladies, and the meet- 
ing adjourned, 

ELIZABETH J. HAUSER, 
Cor. Sec. O. W. S. A. 
(Additional State Correspondence on Eighth Page). 
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For Christmas. 
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44 Temple Place, 
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of Gloves for Christmas, and 
would be very pleased if you 
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The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Kugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woot, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses. but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
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cleansing, and costs much less. 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 
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borough St. 


“Your cleaning and repairing of my rugs was most 
satisfactory. I have never had them as well done 
oe TI. G. PAGE, Hotel. Victoria, 

oston. 


“I am glad to give 7 testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work. The large Turkish rugs 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine hue again. and have come back to me in ver 
good condition. I am quite satisfied with the werk 
and the reasonable price charged therefor.” — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 

“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 
have done tor me an important piece of rug _repair- 
ing, which was in ail respects faithfully and skilfully 
performed ” —Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STANWOOD 
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“The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
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For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9.45, 10.15 P.M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7-30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00. 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


*For Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at sta 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston: where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 

Dec. 16, 1895 
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Our * Knockabout’”’ 


SCHOOL * PLAY SUIT 


FOR LADS. 


Sizes, - - - 


$5.00 


5 to 16 years. 


popular price of 








cut. 





¥ lhe NAME “‘KNOCKABOUT”"’ is original with us, 
being our own idea and copyright, and the cloth 
used in the manufacture of the suits, which is made 
especially for us, is subjected to the most vigorous 
examination and test for purity of fibre, strength ¢ 
of weave and careful blending of its non-soiling and 
non-fading colors, before we allow a yard of it to be 





4 or SUIT is substantially trimmed with tough and durable 
linings, threads, etc., and the seams are double stitched and 
stayed with tape, rendering them impossible to rip. 
The trousers are fitted with our patent “Cavalry” or double knee, 
and extra pieces and buttons accompany each suit. 
Our “Knockabout” suit is gotten up to resist hard and unremitting 
usage, and parents will find it a most satisfactory investment at the 


SB5.00. 
A. Shuman & Company, 


SHUMAN CORNER, 


Boston. 


MANUPACTURING RETAILERS. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





(Continued from Seventh Page.) 
TEXAS. 


Epna, Texas, Dec, 10, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

On Sunday, Oct. 18, the State lecturer 
left Dallas, and stopped at Mesquite to 
speak on Peace. After the meeting a 
friend said: ‘I was surprised to see a 
houseful, because people never turn out 
to lectures here.”’ 

On Monday night, at Forney, I held 
a suffrage meeting in a schoolhouse on 
one side of the town; on Tuesday night, 
at Will’s Point, one under similar con- 
ditions. At Grand Saline, Friday night, I 
spoke to a houseful that expressed much 
approval of the points made. 

At Lindale, one member of the school 
board objected to using the house, saying: 
“If the others are willing they will down 
me.’ The others were told what the 
objecting member said. They replied: 
“Go ahead, it’s all right.”’ So the meet- 
ing was advertised to be at the school- 
house, but when a young man went for 
the key he was told that the board had 
changed its mind, at the solicitation of 
the objecting member. It was dark and 
rainy, and many knew the schoolhouse 
could not be used. However, the lecturer 
interviewed a minister without securing a 
house. Then an empty storeroom was 
secured, lighted, and the meeting held. 
The audience was not large, but said 
many kind words. So the lecturer learned 
not to try to use a house when a member 
of the board objects. Next time she will 
tell him she does not want that house. 
Those who have been induced to change 
their minds do not come to hear. To the 
lecturer the house is of little moment and 
the hearers everything. It was a lesson 
in diplomacy. 

At Overton, on Sunday, I held a Peace 
meeting in the Methodist church, to a 
houseful of greatly interested people. 

At Henderson, on Monday night, I met 
with a good audience in the court-house. 
Many pleasant words were said to me 
afterwards. 

At Kilgore, in the chapel, I addressed 
many men, but few women. At Jefferson, 
in the court-room, had a pleasant meeting. 
At Atlanta, on Sunday, held a Peace 
meeting in the Presbyterian church, 

At Queen City, on Monday night, spoke 
for suffrage at Baptist church. Here, 
before the meeting the lecturer heard a 
woman rehearse many points of a lecture 
given in that place over ten years before. 
She did not remember the name or appear- 
ance of the lecturer, but it is the same 
woman. At T. C. Junction, there was 
much sickness in the little town. 

If the work can go on, the ideas will 
win. There is more open opposition than 
ten years ago. The sooner the work is 
done the easier it will be. In every place 
aroused friends can be found, who are 
usually unknown to their neighbors until 
the meeting is over. 

MARIANA T, FoLsom. 








A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work. th- correction of manuscript, and the 
coliection of data for articles, speeches, etc , desires 
a position where such experience would be of value 





Adaress M. 5., care WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, 
Mass. 


ARENA COMPANY REORGANIZED. 


On petition of the creditors of the 
Arena Publishing Company, A. D. Chan- 
dler was appointed temporary receiver 
for the adjustment of the interests of the 
creditors. The Arena, both asa magazine 
and as a book-publishing house, has had 
a phenomenal growth, but not sufficient 
capital to handle the business. With the 
reorganized company the Arena will be 
enabled to extend its growth and add to 
its reputation. 





-_-o- 

The Century is about to publish several 
articles on ‘Heroes of Peace,’’ beginning 
with one by Theodore Roosevelt on ‘‘Hero- 
ism Among the Police.” 





-_-- 


A DESERVING HOUSE. 


It is a pleasure to direct attention to 
the varied and artistic exhibition of choice 
and beautiful fabrics now to be enjoyed at 
the dry-goods emporium of Messrs. Shep- 
ard, Norwell & Co. It comprises in its 
scope such a diversity in the way of silks, 
ladies’ garments and all kinds of dress 
goods, gloves, underwear, etc., that every 
taste and tNemand will there find satisfac- 
tion. The upholstery department, too, is 
one of the best in the country, and the 
variety from which to choose, if not be- 
wildering, is at least remarkable. One 
thing of note at present is a special sale of 
fine blankets at reduced rates, which will 
afford rare bargains. As to the display 
of Christmas specialties, what can be said? 
Their number is legion. Examination 
alone can give an adequate idea of their 
phenomenal variety. It is a ple sure to 
notice the merchandise offered by this 
house; it is still more gratifying to call 
attention to the house itself; one which 
has risen to the foremost position by the 
industry, enterprise, good taste and honest 
dealing of its proprietors. They recognize 
the fact that their employees belong to the 
human race, and are not slaves or beasts 
of burden. Here is provided a nicely- 
furnished reading-room, where papers, 
magazines and other reading matter are 
to be found during the dinner-hour, and 
at other leisure moments. Besides, there 
is a comfortable lunch-room with tables 
and chairs, stove, cooking utensils, ete., 
where tea and coffee can be made, and a 
home-like lunch enjoyed. Other liberal 
measures add to the comfort of those tem- 
porarily dependent upon them. These 
features are a part of the policy of the 
house, It is just to recognize the fine tact, 
energy and business ability displayed by 
Mr. Cole, the junior partner, in perfecting 
and forwarding these commendable meas- 
ures, Which daily add so much pleasure to 
the lives of hundreds of deserving persons. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club. Monday, Dec. 21, 4 
P.M, Mrs. a Morton Diaz will speak on **Po- 
liticaland Social Economies.” Club'tea at 6 30 P.M. 








HOUSEKEFPER. — A Maine woman of 48, thor- 
oughly skilled in ail branches of housekeeping, and 
who has been matron at the House of _ orrection in 
( ambridge an: at the jai! in | owell wishes a posi- 
tion as housekreper. Keferences, Judge White of 
Newton Lower Falls, Mass., Kev. Mary Traffern 
\\ hitney, 381 Dorchester St., So Boston, and the 
department officers of the \WWoman’s Kelief ( orps 
‘Ad iress Mrs. A. M. v., 141 Cross St., Somnerville, 
Mass. 





A cultured, middle-aged lady, a physician’s widow, 
desires a position of res: onsibility and trust. Hav- 
ing traveled by land and sea, and speaking French 
fluently, is capable of acting as chaperone or 
guide to young ladies going abroad or to ( aliformia 
Or would fill the position of house-mother, or super- 
intendent of a boarding school, or of a pub ic institu- 
tion of the highest respectability. keferences regard 
ing integrity of character, capability, and social 
standing can be given. Address Mr-. Hardy, care 
of Mrs. Vanderpool, 219 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 





Royal 


Baking 
Powder 





ABSOLUTELY PURE 


THE DRAMA. 


TuE Bowporn SQuARE will present for 
the first time the latest English melo- 
dramatic success, ‘‘When London Sleeps.” 
“When London Sleeps” was first played 
at the 14th Street Theatre, New York 
City, and the praise bestowed on the 
drama should ensure a successful career. 
Its new and elegant scenery was designed 
and painted by Ernest Albert of the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, New York City. Me- 
chanical effects by Claude Hogan. The 
imposing Hindvo Idol with its marvellous 
effects by John Williams, Garrick Theatre, 
New York, The picturesque costumes 
designed and supplied by John Hogan & 
Co., London. The new piece is exciting, 
and its situations are of the popular order. 
The attention of the audience is secured, 
and with each successive scene the inter- 
est grows. There will be the usual 
matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, and 
a special holiday matinee on Christmas 
Day. 

CASTLE SQUARE.—For Christmas week 
the attraction will be Sir Julius Benedict's 
beautiful romantic opera of the ‘Lily of 
Killarney,’’ which won so much favor last 
season. The cast will include Clara Lane, 
Laura Millard, Hattie Belle Ladd, J. K. 
Murray, Edgar Temple, Oscar Girard, W. 
H. Clark and Lindsey Morison. Notable 
stage settings and romantic scenes will 
afford splendid opportunities. An extra 
matinee will be given on Christmas Day, 
and all patrons on Christmas Eve will be 
presented with an elegant silver souvenir 
spoon egraved with an appropriate 
design. Following the “Lily of Killar- 
ney”’ will be Balfe’s ‘‘Bohemian Girl,”’ on 
Monday, Dee. 28. 

HOLuis STREET.—‘*The Heart of Mary- 
land’ will begin its fourth week next 
Monday night, and, though that week is 
more dreaded by theatrical managers than 
any other seven days in the year, it will 
prove one of the largest from a business 
point. Throughout the entire past week 
an enormous volume of business has been 
the record, people being turned away, un- 
able to obtain seats. Seats have been 
placed on sale for the entire balance of 
the engagement. Monday night also sig- 
nalizes the 350th performance of the play, 
and the distribution of souvenirs. They 
consist of an autograph photograph of 
Mrs. Leslie Carter, enclosed in a dainty, 
artistic frame. One of these will be given 
to every lady entering the auditorium 
holding a reserved seat coupon. No 
Wednesday matinee the coming week. 
Christmas Day will have a matinee, and 
the regular one on Saturday. The last 
two weeks of the engagement having been 
announced, there will be practically no 
limit to the demand to see “The Heart of 
Maryland”’ and Mrs. Leslie Carter. The 
massive production precludes the possi- 
bility of playing it through New England, 
consequently it will have to be seen in 
Boston or not at all. 


J. B. BATCHELDER, 


564 Washington Street, 
JEFFERSON BUILDING, 


ROO? 27, BOSTON, [lass. 











Rich Alaska Seal Sacques to order $190 up- 
wards. Capes and Collarettes. Latest styles. 
Repairing first class. Workmanship guaran- 
teed. See our goods before ordering elsewhere. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
C. WILDE, Woman’s JournaAt Office, 








Boston, Mass 





~ FINE 


FURS 


For Christmas. 


MODERATE PRICES. 


EDWARD KAKAS & SONS, 


162 TREMONT STREET. 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s New Books 





ILLUSTRATED *«OOKS. 
The American Revolution. 


By Joun Fiske. I[llustrated Edition. 

Containing 22 superb photogravures of 

portraits and paintings, 15 colored maps 

and plates, and 280 text cuts and maps. 

2 vols., 8vo, $8.00. 

These volumes are profusely illustrated with por- 
traits. maps, plans ot battles, pictures of historic 
buildings and scenes, medals, facsimiles, etc. 


Cape Cod. 


By Henry D. Tuoreavu. Holiday Edi- 
tion. Illustrated in water-colors by 
Miss AMELIA M. Watson. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, $5.00. 


Thoreau’s unequalled description of Cape Cod is 
supplemented by a hundre1 admirab e illustrations 
printed in colors on the margin. /t is a beautiful 
Holiday gist. 


Friar Jerome’s Beautiful 
Book. 


By Tuomas BAILEY ALDrRicH. Rubri- 
cated and bound in antique leather, 
handsomely stamped. 16mo, $1.50. 


A Year in the Fields. 


Eight of Jonn Burroveus’s delightful 
papers, with 20 charming pictures from 
photographs by CLiIrron JOHNSON, 
12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

The Story of Aaron, So- 

named, the Son of Ben 
Ali. 
A Sequel to ‘Little Mr. Thimblefinger 
and His Queer Country,’”? and ‘Mr, 
Rabbit at Home.”’ By JoeL CHANDLER 
Harris, author of the ‘‘Uncle Remus”’ 
books. With 25 illustrations by OLIVER 
HERFORD. Square 8vo, in illuminated 
cover, $2.00. 


Aaron can talk with animals ; he tells the secret to 
the children, and here are the s:ories they heard. 


Three Little Daughters of 
the Revolution. 


Three capital stories by Nora Perry. 
With illustrations by FRANK T. MER- 
RILL. Square 12mo, tastefully bound, 
75 cents. 


Chapters from a Life. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author 
of “A Singular Life,’’ “The Gates Ajar,”’ 
etc. With 24 portraits and other illus- 
trations. 12mo, $1.50. 

A remarkab'y attractive book of biograrhical and 
literary interest. Miss Phelps tells the story of her 
girlhood, her entrance into the world of authorship, 
and g ves glimpses or full views of Longtellow, 
\\ hittier, Holmes, Bishop Brooks, Dr. Park, Mr. 
Fields, Mrs. stowe, Mrs, Thaxter, Miss Larcom, 
and others. 





BIOGRAPHY, FICTION, ETC. 
A Little Girl of Long Ago. 


By EvizA OrNE Wuire, author of 
‘“*‘Winterborough,”’ ‘*The Coming of 
Theodora,” ete. A charming compan- 


ion volume to Miss White’s ‘‘When 
Molly was Six.’’ With cover design 
and two other illustrations. Square 


12mo, $1.00, 
Authors and Friends. 


By Mrs. JAMES T. FIELDs, 1 vol., 12mo, 

artistically printed, $1.50. 

Very interesting papers on Longfellow 
Hol nes, Mrs. Thaxter, Mrs. Stowe, Wh 
Tennyson. 


Marm Lisa. 


By KATE DouGLAs WiGGIN, author of 
“The Birds’ Christmas Carol,’’ ete, 
16mo, $1.00. 

_Little Marm Lisa is a fresh child-figure in fiction. 
The very interesting story describes the quickening 
of her clouded and burdened life till her pathetic 
faithfulness ripens, in the climax, into heroism, 


The Country of the Pointed 
Firs. 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, author of 
“The Life of Nancy,”’ ‘‘A White Heron,” 
etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

This story of asummer on the coast of Maine is one 


of the most delighttul books Miss Jewett has writ- 
ten. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Her Writings, in a New Riverside Edition. 


From new plates. Thoroughly edited 
and rearranged, with a Biographical 
Sketch, and Notes. With Portraits, 
Views of Mrs. Stowe’s Homes and other 
illustrations on the engraved title-pages. 
In 16 vols., 12mo, handsomely bound, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50 each. 
A very handsome, every way desirable edition of 
the writings of one of tue greatest and most famous 
of American women, 


Mere Literature and other 
Essays. 


By Wooprow WILson, Professor in 
Princeton, author of ‘‘ Congressional 
Government,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 

This b ok might fairly be called a varied state- 


ment of the proper aims of literature and historical 
study, and represents both admirably. 


Whitman: A Study. 


An entirely new, original, noteworthy 
book, by Joun BurRouGuHs.  16mo, 
$1.25. Also uniform with the limited 
Riverside Edition of Burroughs’s writ- 
ings, gilt top, with fine portrait of Whit- 
man, $1.50 net. 


Emerson 
ittier, and 





SOLD BY BOOKSELLERS. 


SENT, POSTPAID, BY 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 








PECIAL 
ALE OF 
EAL 

ACQUES. 

















The Best: at-Moderate Prices. 


Wastin. St. 
ADD cesrch ass. 


ARGEST 

LINE 

OWEST 
PRICES. 



































Christmas 
Presents 
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-IN 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
MATHEMATICAL _IN- 
STRUMENTS, 


DRAWING MATERIALS 
or PICTURE FRAMES. 





Largest Stock and 
Lowest Prices Guaranteed. 


FROST & ADAMS CO., 


Importers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers, 
No. 37 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 


**New Illustrated Catalogue’”’ free on application. 


New Christmas Goods 


5 Somerset Street, 
(NEAR BEACON). 
Largest Assortment of New Goods. 








CHRISTMAS CARDS, 

ODD-SHAPED BOOKS AND BOOKLETS, 

TOY BOOKS, 

CALENDARS, 

QUAINT NOVELTIES, 

BURNT LEATHER GOODS, 

STERLING SILVER, 

DESK SETS IN DECORATED CHINA, 

LEATHER AND LINEN SETS, 

HANDSOME BOXES OF PAPER AND EN- 
VELOPES. 


Teachers’ Cards in Great Variety. 
H. H. CARTER & CO. 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Sireet 
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